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For educational improvement, development and extension 
For intellectual, professional and industrial advancement 
For the education of the public as to the Deaf 

For the suppression of impostors posing as “deaf and 
dumb” 

For the F.ndowment fund of the Association 
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$1.00 a year thereafter. 


We don’t mind losing money in order to boost the N. A. D., because - - - 


1. The Silent Worker and the N. A. D. serve 
identical purposes ; both strive to boost the Deaf 
in every way possible. 

2. We wish every subscriber of our magazine to be 

a member of the N. A. D. and every member to 4 - 
be a subscriber of our magazine. 

3. We know that once the N. A. D. and our maga- 
zine are introduced to you, they will prove what 


they claim to be THE GREATEST OR- 

GANIZATION AND THE BEST MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE DEAF, FOR THE DEAF, 
AND BY THE DEAF. 

We are out to double *he membership of the N. 
A. D. and the circulation of our magazine. We 
don’t care if we entail a loss of 50 cents on every 
subscription so long as we boost the member- 
ship of the N. A. D. 


The Silent Worker 

This MAGAZINE is always found in the ho^es of all up-to-date deaf and 
on the tables of many of their hearing friends. It keeps you posted on what 
is taking place in the world of the Deaf. It gives you viewpoints not brought 
out in any other paper of the Deaf. 

The SILENT WORKER Tells you everything which the deaf and their 
friends are doing. . It keeps you in step with the accomplishments of the 
deaf. Foreign deaf frequently contribute articles to this magazine. It has 
a corps of distinguished staff writers who are always on the alert to give 
first hand impressions about the deaf. 

Ten Big Issues and N.A.D. Dues 

All for $2.50 
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Dr. Howard Griffin, Superintendent of the Arizona 
• School for the Deaf, Tucson , Arizona 


school, with its white buildings, red-roofed, and of Span- 
ish design, stands out on its green campus for all the 
world to see and proclaims that here is a school for deaf 
children. Howard Griffin is a large, well built man, — 


1. Girls' Dormitory. 2. Main Building. 3. Boys' Dormitory. 4. Power House and Trades Building 

cArizona School for the ADeaf 

^By 1 a y Cook? c 3io'ward 

ITUATED in a beautiful and fertile valley, cern,” take on the individuality and characteristics of 
bounded on the north by the Santa Catalina that man. The Arizona School and Howard Griffin 
Mountains, on the west by the Pichacho are interchangeable terms. Both stand out in their indi- 


Mountains and on the south by the Santa 
Rita Mountains, is the Arizona School for 
the Deaf. This valley is about 40 miles wide by 100 
miles long. The mountains are from 10,000 to 14,000 
feet high. They are at a sufficient distance from the 
school to display their beauty and grandeur to advantage. 

In this frame of mountains is a green and productive 
valley. The modem and attractive city of Tucson, oc- 
cupies that part to the east and situated well by itself in 
the central-west, is the school that was first presided 
over by Harry White and that, from its third year on, 
with but a brief period intervening, has been built up and 
ably managed by Howard Griffin. 

Our schools, when presided over for a long period of 
time by one man, and especially where that man has built 
up the school from practically nothing to a “Going Con- 


viduality and both are governed by the same mind. The 
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you might say raw-boned only he does not give this im- 
pression, — well groomed and alert, with a clean shaven 
face, soft-wide-brimmed hat, and gray suit. When you 
meet him you know that you have met a man. You are 
not quite sure he has not a gun on his hip. 

Howard Griffin has put on his cordurcys and ten 
gallon hat, dumped a cook stove, blankets and provisions 
into his car and has gone into the mountains and out on 
the desert collecting deaf boys and girls and has 



Swimming Pool — 40x100. Arizona School for the 
Deaf, Tucson, Arizona 


brought them to his school. He has then donned more 
appropriate garb and a smde that will not wash off and 
has gone to the legislature and induced it to appropriate 
monev for substantial, attractive, well arranged, well 
equipped buildings, and — other superintendents will 
please hold their breaths— One Thousand Dollars 
per capita for the maintenance and education of these 
children. He has an additional sum of about $100 per 
capita, from private sources, for incidental and unexpected 
items of expense. It is now opportune to remark that 
during the brief period, approximately two and a halt 
years, that he was not in charge of the school, he spent 
studying and practicing law and was twice elected to the 
legislature of Arizona. He has friends in the legislature. 
He completed the course in the law school of the L ni- 
versity of Arizona and later studied for and was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. You never 
heard of Dr. Griffin? Well, take off your hat to him. 
He has been too busy to toot his orvn horn. Have you 
an idea of a “Verboten” man? Were you to see the 
Indian children, Mexican children and children of all 
breeds and descriptions tumbling around on the lawn 
and shinning up his legs you would realize that, altho he 
is a “he” man and a “go-getter” he is a kindly man. 

He has his own problems to meet and he meets them in 
his own way. He is very frank to say that he does not 
care what other superintendents of schools may say or 
think about management or methods. He has a choice 
assortment of unbaked and half baked childhood to con- 
vert into self supporting manhood and womanhood and 
it is his one aim and object to make these boys and girls 
into self reliant and responsible men and women. 

There is not a trace of the “inferiority complex” in 
this school — Glory be. The kids shin up his legs — and 
up his wife’s legs too — Men and woman wear khaki at 
picnics and outings. His wife is with him heart and soul 
and if there is a sick child in the school, be it papoose or 
mama’s darling, Mrs. Griffin is at its side at all hours of 
the day and night. The children love her and with the 
best reason in the world. It may as well be stated now 


that this is a “home” school. It is a school without 
rules. If a child trangresses the proprieties it is not 
told that “Supt. Griffin’s rules have been broken.” The 
child is simply told that it has done wrong and must not 
do wrong any mere — just as a child is corrected at home. 
Papa and Mama do not make a bundle of rules and 
regulations, they simply expect their children to be little 
ladies and gentlemen and do right. In the classrooms 
this homelike atmosphere is maintained and the individ- 
ual needs of -each little Don Pedro du Santa Devel and 
each little future Chief of his tribe is given consideration. 
Education is made to fit the individual child — the child is 
not machine made. Dr. Griffin, doctor’s degree acquired 
in Course, thank you, came from Mt. Airy and was a 
protege of Dr. Crouter. Therefore, of course, so the 
verdict is, this is a “pure” oral school. Not at all. 
Quite properly and correctly, signs are taboo in the class- 
room. On the play ground and everywhere else, if you 
would keep up with those little brown skinned boys and 
girls in the use of the sign language you must go some. 
These children are not suppressed and restricted. They 
know not “Verboten.” It is not in the lexicon of their 
young lives. C>oes it work ? \ on can parade your meth- 

ods and yours systems. Your report cards may be com- 
plete and all comprehensive. Your grading superb 
and the progress of a child orderly from admission to 
graduation, but it is the “grist” from the mill that counts. 
Some of Dr. Griffin's older girls and boys are such perfect 
ladies and gentlemen that “you simply do not know they 
are deaf.” 

Phis school is as free and clear and clean, physically, 
mentally and morally, as the great open space it adorns. 
Sermonizing and preaching are at home in crow ded cities. 
On the plains, on the mountains and in the valleys, God 
speaks for himself with a thousand tongues. Here, then, 
Dr. Griffin has a most yvorthy reason for his unusual 
Sunday observance. Instead of cooping his children up 
in a chapel and Thou shalt-noting them” he bundle them 
into the school bus, together with a bounteous luncheon, 
and takes them to some beautiful out-cf-doors spot where 

„ :-r; ~ 



Swimming Pool — 40 ft. in diameter. For the 
“tots.” Large pool can be seen in the rear. School 
For the Deaf, Tucson, Arizona 


their healthy young souls can expand in fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

In his own private car, with a pulchritudous bunch, 
consisting of his -wife and the young ladv teachers of the 
school, he follows the bus. He is watchful and solicitude- 
ous of the welfare of his children. Arriving at the place 
of the outing the children play as any healthy youngsters 
will play. * The teachers mingle -with the children and 
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folks to splash around in. These pools arc out doors and 
are used the year around- 

Land in Arizona has to be irrigated to be productive. 
The large lawn surrounding the school is terraced and 
the different terraces flooded in succession. 

There is a small farm of sc,me 35 acres in connection 
with the school. It is being developed successfully to 
supply the school with products. 

The teachers all live at the school. They are furnished 
a small car for their own use. 

The class rooms are in cottages in the rear of the main 
building. 


Teacher: “ ‘I have went,’ — that’s wrong, isn’t it?” 
Johnny: “Yes’m.” 

Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” 

Johnny: “Because you ain’t went yet!” 


A little boy came from school and was asked bv his 
parents if it was true he was at the foot of the spelling 
class. He said it was. He was asked why. “Oh! I 
got too many Z’s in scissors.” 


Absent-minded Painter — “I’ve finished painting the 
ceiling, but be careful and not let anybody walk on it.” 


more instruction in morals and manners is given in this 
natural manner than would be acquired in a month of 
Sundays in the orthodox way. 

The buildings that go to make up the physical part of 
a school are of secondary importance. Still, few schools 


Rear view of girls’ dormitory and a bunch of the 
kiddies. School for the Deaf, Tucson, Arizona 

have better buildings than has the Arizona School for the 
Deaf. Dr. Griffin had to start somewhere so he started 
with a main building and two wings to house the ad- 
vanced department. Also a power house and trades build- 
ing combined. He now has an appropriation for and has 
commenced the building of the new buildings to house the 
primary pupils. 4 he main building houses the administra- 
tion offices, the diningroom and service rooms. The 
second floor is devoted to Dr. Griffin’s private quarters. 
A better built and appointed building of its size would be 
hard to find. 

The dormitories are so arranged that each two girls and 
two boys have a dressing room of their own and sleep on 
sleeping porches. 

1 he plumbing throughout the buildings is very fine and 
there are an abundance of baths and lavatories. The 


The farm in the foreground. Rincon mountains in 
background. Arizona School for the Deaf 

service rooms have a refrigerating plant and are models of 
sanitation. Good cooks are employed and the children 
are well fed. 

An unusual feature is the two swimming pools. One, 
“10X100, is of the regulation depth 4 to 10 feet. The 
other is round, 40 feet in diameter, and is for the little 


A. L. PACH PHOTO 

Mrs. Katherine Menken . of New York. Besides 
her son Kenneth, her daughters Helen and Grace 
both famed on the stage add much to her life’s joys. 
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Confessions of a tourist Tarty 

Ty c 3t. Tay Snyder 


EVENTH street, in front of the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Ray Snyder had the appearance 
of a gypsy gang around the noon hour of 
Saturday, July 3rd. Exactly six machines 
were congregated at the curb and each was 
levied its share of camping paraphernalia for the three- 
day trip to Washington, D. C. (The return trip is also 
included in these three days.) Now to introduce you to the 
gypsies. To begin with, there was Chief H. Ray. Snyder 
in his Buick coach carrying his better half, Miss Helen 
Schwartz and her hearing sister Anna. One tent also 
found resting place on the trunk. Then came “Fritz” 
Wolfe in his new Nash light six coupe. H. E. Newhard 
was the spare passenger plus one tent in the rear. Next 
came Ernest “Dangerous” Sechler in his snappy Dodge 
sport roadster. H. O. Berger put in the necessary ballast 
here plus another tent. Now comes Harrison “Bowlegs” 
Litzenberger in his Buick phaeton. The car was (and 
still is) a bit ancient but can easily make forty-five with 
a full load, so there were no complaints. Anybody but 
ourselves would have thought this was a bus. It carried 
his parents — Mr. and Mrs. Edward Litzenberger, his 
brother Harold, his sister Myrtle, his ex-fiancee Miss 
Beatrice Meitzel, Mr. Albert Dries, three spare tires, 
the five tent poles and numerous pieces of luggage. The 
rumor is that the rear end was fitted with Mack bull-dog 
springs. We are also of the opinion that Mr. Dries was 
the gas tank watchman. Then came Bill Bahl in his big 
Buick sedan. Mr. and Mrs. George Davis and Mrs. 
Annie Bradbury filled up the back seat. Bills fiancee sat 
in the proper place, and now, last, but not least, comes 
Milford Bonney in his Studebaker. He carried another 
tent and got lost before we were outside the city limits. 
We did not miss him until we got to Pottstown and then 
it was too late, but we were worried over that extra tent. 
“Red” McCormick was also a member of the party, but 
he caught up with us Sunday morning at Bel-Air, Mary- 
land. However, if it had not been for a flat 

however, we will come to that later on. Whoever would 
think that six cars could make such a lengthy trip (430 
miles) without a flat tire. Of course nobody would and 
why should they. Bahl’s big Buick was the most cussed 
at car in the party. He had a flat before we started out 



At Maryland School for the Deaf. Revolu- 
tionary Barracks in the background. 


and fifteen miles from home he had another. I was lead- 
ing with “Dangerous” behind me. Turned-on headlights 


was the signal to stop. “Dangerous” had his lights on so 
I stopped. He said Bahl had a flat a mile back, so we 
waited. We fooled around the roadside and then all at 
once the rest of the party loomed up around a curve and 





At Gallaudet 

they did not slow down for us. We made a hasty scram- 
ble and my trusty Buick beat the Dodge for the lead. 
(My Buick was a four, not a six, so there was no advan- 
tage. I say was, because I have since traded it in for a 
new Pontiac Landau sedan with beautiful cream disc 
wheels.) I was the locomotive of this train so one after 
the other I passed until I was again puffing merrily ahead 
with the others following, and then, after we left Potts- 
town I noticed the lights on again. I stopped and going 
behind to find out what was the trouble I found every 
car had its lights on. Bill Bahl was last. “No, there 
was nothing wrong, what did we stop for? O! gosh, 
I forget to switch my lights off. “(§>$%*= On we 
went again. Things were starting to run smooth now, in 
fact, too smooth to run true. Sure enough, just as we 
passed through the Conowingo Valley, where they are 
building the dam we had to halt to allow another tire to 
be relieved of duty. This gave us some time to view the 
new dam and we realized that after it would be finished 
there would be over a hundred feet of water where we 
were standing. So goeth progress. Now we made an- 
other fresh start. On through the mountains and J 
realized that we were nearing our goal for the night. 
The place was to be Bel-Air, Md., where we were to camp 
at Del-Haven, 123 miles from Allentown. One mile 
from camp the stop signal came again. Sufferin’ gosh. 
But I did not wait, I told the rest that as we w r ere nearing 
camp I would go ahead until I found it and then signal 
them as they came along. In five minutes I was there 
and a prettier camp was never seen. It was like the lawn 
of the White House and I am not joking either. Twenty 
minutes later the rest of the train and the caboose rolled 
in. We registered at the grocery store and paid our fifty 
cents per machine fee. Swimming pool and shower baths 
free, but the groceries were not. The machines were 
parked in a semi-circle and then we proceeded to have our 
supper before we put up the tents. There were quite a 
few campers on the grounds already and they could not 
help but show their amazement at deaf tourists. We 
had the three big tents up in twenty-five minutes. We 
also found that we did not need the fourth one that Bon- 
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ney had. It was now dusk and some of the older folks 
were tired, so they retired, and Bill Bahl was warned to 
retire his car, so as to be prepared for the next day. But 
the temptation to have a good time with the bunch proved 
too much for him and he promised to do it the next morn- 
ing before we got up. It behooved the younger genera- 
tion to go into the store for refreshments. Ten of us 
sat around a table meant for at least six. But who cared, 



Introductions to Dr. Hall in order 


there were as many boys as girls. We ordered our poison 
in the way of different colored ice-cream which we had 
to pay for. The fluid from the well was free and Fritz 
took advantage of it. It kept the pretty young waitress 
quite busy filling a glass at a time, she not knowing that 
naughty Fritz was nursing the plants in the store. But 
all good things come to an end, as this one did. The little 
waitress came in with a big pitcher of water which was too 
much for Fritz so he put up the flag of truce. It was 
getting late, in fact it was midnight when we decided to 
turn in. Fritz and I had our auto seat cushions for our 
beds with the two front chairs of my coach for pillows. 
We slept side by side with our feet near the tent flap. 
However, we had two good army blankets for our covers 
so we were not worried. Bowlegs Litzenberger just 
could not go to sleep without pulling off some monkey- 
shines. Once he was caught in the act of lighting a fire- 
cracker in our tent which was thwarted. Half an hour 
later he stuck his head in the flap again to see if we were 
all asleep. (He slept in another tent.) Fritz 'wasn’t 
and he socked Bowlegs in the face with his foot. We 
know Bowlegs was dazed, but whether it was from the 
blow or from the aroma we are unable to say. Things 
went on O. K. from then on. From then on until three 
a.m. Dangerous, by the glare of a lighted match in the 
hands of Berger, was waking up everybody in the tent 
to tell them he was cold. Most of us were in our Bee 
Y r ee Dee’s, but he was fully clothed, even to wearing a 
leather wind breaker. We told him to go to sleep or we 
would PUT him to sleep. Here is where I saw the 
first match that did not go out when the match stick was 
burned up. It started to use Berger’s finger-tips. Har. 
Came the dawn, and with it Bowlegs and a fire-cracker. 
Hang that pest. In fifteen minutes everybody was up 
and then we started to break camp. In the meantime 
Bowlegs was aiding Bill to patch tubes. My word, would 
you believe it; those guys were patching a tear in a tube 
that measured fully a foot long. A warning that that 
would not hold long brought forth the comment to shut 
up. "Which we did. Fritz also found one of his tires 
almost flat and he accused Bowlegs of loosening an air- 
valve. It was in leaving for Washington that we dis- 
covered we had a thief in our party in the form of Berger. 
Although not owning a car he has a driver’s license and 
was a fair driver at the time of the trip. (Don’t get the 
•dea that he was trying to steal a car. It is not quite as 


bad as that.) We caught him in the act of hauling away 
one of the camp tables with the Dodge. He claims it 
was an accident in backing up to get out of the camp- 
grounds and that the rear bumper must have caught in 
the table. Since we were in a hurry we decided not to 
court-marshall him just then but to put it off until some 
other time. To date that time has not come yet. Every 
car had its gas tank filled and then we were off. Half 
a mile from camp Bill Bahl had a flat. Fritz got so 
sore in getting out of his buggy that he broke the glass 
when he slammed the door shut. ( I always knew that 
a car without a Fisher Body was X. G. ) Three quarters 
of an hour was consumed in fixing those flats, and it was 
here that Red McCormick caught up with his fiancee, 
M iss Alma Kupfer in the forecastle. Although the 
weather was cloudy Dangerous decided to have his top 
back. (I mean the car top.) I told him it might rain 
but I was pooh-poohed. Ten minutes after we started a 
few drops descended and Dangerous excitedly called for 
his rain coat. Berger told him to hold his seat as there 
was no rain to speak about. However, Dangerous was 
insistent, although it was not needed as later on the sun 
came out. We gave Fritz the lead and told him to stop 
at some nice place for breakfast. I don’t know what 
was the matter with that confounded guy but we passed 
numerous nice places but we got no breakfast that day. 
The forty miles to Washington was made without further 
incident. We parked in front of the capitol and then 
went in search of a food emporium. If there is anything 
I dislike it is those Washington cafeterias. I shall never 
forget them as long as I live. Drat them, my stomach 
felt like France when it was invaded by the Germans. 
We drove up to the Washington monument with the 
hopes that we could go up to the top and see what Cal 



Mrs. Sdyer in line for introduction to Dr. Hall 


and his Mrs. were doing in the Dakotas. One glance at 
the foot of the monument was enough. The crowd 
there would have filled two Reading sections for Atlantic 
City. We thought of going up to the White House to 
pay our respects but did not think the cat, dog and the 
canary could talk in the sign language so we passed it up. 
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Now we headed for Fritz’ Alma Mater, Gallaudet. 
President Hall was kind enough to come out and see 
what the Pennsylvania Dutch looked like. We believed 
he was impressed as he looked over the caravan. Fritz 
then introduced him to us all. The question of Fritz’ 



The line-up at Bel-Air, Md. 

conduct while at college brought forth the remark that 
he was ALRIGHT. However, there has always been 
much doubt among us as to whether Fritz would ever 
have wings and a halo, so we were not surprised at the 
remark. We are much obliged to President Hall upon 
his candid answer. Here is hoping he reads this. We 
then drove around the grounds and saw the “chicken 
house Crutch talked so much about. No chickens were 
in sight which left us to lament. It was getting late 
now and our camp for the night was to be Mountain 
View Park more than thirty miles away. Dangerous 
happened to be leading, and when Berger stood up to 
look back the breeze kissed his hat good-bye. I missed 
driving over it by a sixteenth of an inch much to my 
regret. Driving over that Kelly would have given it the 
appearance of a dead cat. Newhard, who has Scotch 
traits hinted to Fritz about the good hat lying in the 
road not knowing that it came from Berger’s cranium. 
Driving forty miles an hour with myself in the lead, the 
park suddenly burst into view. The way we burst into 
that park gave one the idea it was a rodeo. The dust 
was thick at the entrance, there was a curve and we 
entered too fast and the only hearing person in the party 
said there certainly was a heavy crunching of brakes from 
all six cars. Finding that we desired to dine in the park 
dining room, we were given free use of the park for 
camping purposes. A half hour was consumed in putting 
up the tents and then we washed up for dinner. We 
had the dining room all to ourselves at first and it re- 
minded us of being at P. I. D. only more noisy. Half 
a spring chicken and all the fixin’s plus ice-cream for the 
night-cap was wonderful compared with Washington’s 
rations. It can be truthfully said that everybody did 
justice to the meal, only the bones remained for the park 
cat. We spent the evening lolling around camp, but 
before it got dark Fritz decided that we better shave for 
the next day. We were beginning to look as if we were 
members of King Benjamin’s House of David at Benton 
Harbor. I argued that it was a bum time to shave. The 
hot water outfit was in the bottom of a bag of trash, 
besides the proper time to shave was in the morning. 
After much “ifs” and “buts" he decided to let it go as I 
wanted it. Dear reader, you wonder why I did not want 
to shave while Fritz did. Well, here is the answer. I 
am married, but Fritz is not. Well, we put it off till 
morning and more too as you will see. As I said, the 
evening was spent lolling around. Bowlegs as usual 


spent a fortune in fire-works to make life miserable for us. 
By eleven everybody had tucked in, even Bowlegs. In 
the morning we awoke at the signal of fire-works again. 
We did not dare to kick as it was the glorious fourth. 
Fritz turned to me and said, “Shave?” I said, “Yes.” 
Down went the blankets. Brrrr rrrr rrrr, but it was 
cold. L p came the blankets. We could have sworn 
there was snow on the ground outside. In fact we re- 
membered that the papers had printed so much about a 
summerless summer and how we might have snow on the 
fourth of July. We stole another snooze until repeated 
crack-bangs told us that it was useless and that we might 
as well get up. Dear reader, you will excuse us but we 
did not shave. The excuses are many but we wont give 
them as they are all rotten. We broke camp once more 
for good, and, before most of the other campers were up 
we were away towards Frederick. Just as we entered 
the town we found that two of our cars were missing, so 
we came to a stop alongside the curb. Much to our 
surprise we found that the estate we stopped in front of 
was the Maryland State School for the Deaf. The care- 
taker was on the grounds and after the other two machines 
caught up he offered to take us through the school. The 
old army barracks in the rear were of much interest. As 
one of the female members of the party expressed it, they 
looked like “cow stables” even though they had a second 
storv. Although much smaller than our P. I. D. we 
admitted that it was very nice there. We inspected the 
new gymnasium with much interest. About an hour 
and a half was spent there and then we left for a belated 
breakfast in the shopping district. I ordered my cawfee 
and rolls and when the Misses Schwartz beside me 
ordered ice-cream-a-la-mode 1 chided them for ordering 
such a thing for breakfast. Then the waiter told me 
there were no more rolls in the house. Since I could 
not have coffee and rolls, I ordered the next best thing, 
ice-cream-a-la-mode, and that settles it. An hour later 
we were merrily rolling on our way towards Gettysburg. 
Traffic was very light and we made good use of Mary- 
lands forty mile limit. In fact, we stretched the limit a 



The line-up at Gallaudet 

bit. It was noon when we got there and as the time 
was limited we made no stopovers but hit for York, 
Lancaster, Reading and home. With the exception of a 
rear bump to the “locomotive” at Lancaster the trip was 
made without accident. (Flat tires not counting.) May 
we make many more such trips. 


Crew Captain: What did you say Jones gave as 
his weight? 

Manager: One hundred and seventy. 

Crew Captain : Well, mark that down about ten 
pounds. He is an iceman’s son. 

— Harvard Lampoon. 



"The Adoration of the Shepherds ” by Ghirlandajo, San ta Trin'.ta, Florence. 

Little (Journeys in Bohemia 

'Ey K elly Vt Jtei ’ens 


Naples, April 12th 

HE RIDE down from Rome was quite a con- 
trast to that hot afternoon ride two years 
ago. Then it was in mid-July and all the 
travellers slumped back on their seats half 
melted. This time the trees were leafing out 
under the clearest and tenderest of blue skies. At every 
station oranges, freshly picked, were poked into the win- 
dows by vendors. White oxen plowing in the sweet- 
smelling earth, ancient hill-towns clustered around their 
castles, their slate roofs gleaming in the sun. And at 
dusk the glowing cone of Vesuvius showing on the hori- 
zon, and the circle of lights along the magic bay! 

My hotel is on the heights — by all means, when you 
go to Naples, pick one on the heights, and avoid the 
stench of the lower town and the water fient. And rm 
room has a balcony fronting on the bay — that most b< auti- 
ful bay in all the world. I have commenced one oil of 
Vesuvius and the city, at sunset, and another smaller 
sketch of the bay with the Castel del Ovr> on its rocky 
island near the shore. Far off to the 'eft vou see the 
rocky line of cliffs upon top of which Sorrento is built, 
and on the horizon the faint, characteristic camel -hump 
outline of Capri. At night all the lights on the bay 
glitter like diamonds, reflected many times, and Vesuvius 
makes itself known by a dull, spectral glow. 


April 14th. 

Yesterday an all day excursion to Capri and the Blue 
Grotto. 1 he water was so high this time that it took 
an interminable period for everybody to get into the 
Grotto and out again. Going into the Grotto is a thrill 
no tourist should miss. The steamer stays at anchor a 
long while, while a swarm of small skiffs come out from 
the foot of the cliffs and take off the passengers, two or 
three in a boat. As you approach the entrance to the 
Grotto, which extends only two or three feet above the 
water, you are cautioned to lie down. The oarsman 
waits until the wave recedes, then he rows vigorously for 
an instant, couches his oars and se ; zes hold of an iron 
chain and pulls his boat and passengers into the safety 
of the Grotto. Here you find yourself in a great cavern 
illuminated from beneath the water with a strange elec- 
tric blue. The water glows like molten silver, and any- 
thing plunged into it becomes outlined with a gleaming 
silver line. A nude boy dives into the water for the 
benefit of the visitors. In the depths of the water he 
resembles a phosphorescent silver fish. The coins flung 
down for h ; m to catch also make silver motes in the water. 
After some time of this mysterious cavern vou are pulled 
out by the chain and rowed back to the boat. Then the 
ship returns to Capri, and vou mav spend a few hours 
there before the steamer returns to Naples. 
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And today I spent a whole day in dreams of antiquity — 
at Pompeii. How nice it was not to be hurried in these 
historic streets, to be all alone and free from a crowd of 
tired and cross trippers! Equipped with a Muirhead 


* St. Francis of Assisi, after Della Robbia 

and a lively imagination I made a frowning face at every 
guide who volunteered his services. What use to pay a 
voluble Italian when you cannot hear a word he says, 
and when your mind is a store house of the ancient 
writers and of Bulwer-Lytton ? I browsed thru the Muse- 
um, hard by the gate, found the forum, the market-place, 
the ancient temples, the house of the Cave Canem mosaic, 
the House of the Faun, the House of the Vetti, and all 
the other celebrated houses, noted for their beautiful 
mosaics and frescoes. There were the two ampitheatres, 
and the public baths. And then, finally, as the sun was 
sinking low, 1 chanced all alone on the solemn Street of 
the Tombs. 1 wandered on to the end and then found 
a house with iron-barred windows and doors. Horrors, 
it was filled entirely with a pile of bones, with grinning 
skulls ranged on shelves! Antiquity grew a little too 
depressing. I made all haste to get out of that sombre 
street, and left Pompeii just as the gates were closing for 
the night. 

Palermo, Sicily, A p <rl 16tli. 

This trip was especially recommended, and I do not 
regret having taken it. I took the night boat at six o’clock 
from Naples, dined on board and was soon in my berth. 
At dawn we were before the great rock of Palermo and 
soon I was off, found my hotel, and had breakfast. 
Armed with a letter to a deaf Italian, given me by Roman 


friends, I set out to brave this strange and beautiful city. 
It is so much cleaner than Naples, and very pleasant. 
My cab took me thru all sorts of odd streets and by-ways 
and finally deposited me in a little courtyard, under an 
arch. A woman stuck her head out of an upper window. 
I waved my letter bravely. Then a small basket came 
sailing down at the end of a string, and my letter went up 
in it. In a minute an extremely pleasant woman came 
down the stairs and showed me into a big old Italian 
house, richly furnished. The deaf man, one Count Gio- 
vanni Citati, proved very nice. He has spent two days 
showing me the sights of Palermo: its ancient cathedral 
the marvelous Palatine Chapel lined with gold mosaics. 

'Phis afternoon Citati and I took a trolley and went up 
to Monreale, on the heights some miles from Palermo. 
Such wonderful oranges and lemons as we saw along the 
way. Miles and miles of orchards filled the valley be- 
tween the mountain ranges. At Monreale is a wonder- 
ful Byzantine church and cloister. In the cloister the 
marble columns are set with semi-precious stones. The 
church inside is another marvel of gold mosaic, rivalling 
St. Mark’s in Venice. But it is so far from the beaten 
path of travel that few travellers know of its glories. It 
belongs to the same early period as the twelfth century 
Capella Palatina in Palermo. 

Rome, April 18th 

Back for a few days in the Eternal City. Two beauti- 
ful days in Palermo, 

One night Citati took me to the local deaf club. We 
went thru, narrow, silent lanes and under mvsterious 


The Bridge of Sighs 

arches, and finally found the gathering place of the deaf, 
in a cellar room with cobble floor, lit by candles. These 
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A side view of St. Mark’s 

Sicilian deaf were a nice bunch. We conversed in natural 
signs. They plied me with questions about America. 
And the next afternoon, late, when I took the night boat 
back to Naples, they were nearly all on the pier to wave 
me farewell from their wonderful island. Arrived at 
Naples, 1 took time only to go to the hotel for my bag- 
gage and paintings, and took the early afternoon train for 
Rome. 

Three days in Rome to finish up odds and ends and to 
complete a painting 1 had started in the gardens of the 
Villa Borghese. Where once Christian martyrs served 
as torches to light Nero’s garden party, Mussolini now 
takes his early morning canter, nursemaids push their 
charges along, and dreamy painters like myself stop to 
sketch the enormous stone pines with their umbrella- 
like tops. How Rome grows upon one ! It has cast 
such a spell upon me that I would willingly pass my en- 
tire existence here in dreams of its glorious past. 

One day I took the motor excursion to Tivoli, thirty 
miles away in the hills, and visited the ruins of Hadrian’s 
Villa and the lovely Villa d’Este. You are all familiar 
with the photos of the cascades and the giant cypresses at 
the Villa d’Este. Hadrian’s Villa, now in an extremel) 
ruinous state, was perhaps the largest palace ever built. 
Just think, its buildings cover an area of one hundred and 
seventy acres, irrespective of grounds. The Emperor 
Hadrian brought all the resources of the Roman Empire 
to its construction. He built it of the most costly ma- 
erials and gathered in it thousands of wonderful works- 
of art from Egypt, Greece and Rome. About four hun- 
dred years ago, in the time of Pope Julius II, excavations 
there yielded many wonderful statues which fill the Va- 
tican and the museums of Rome today. I picked up at 
the Villa a loose piece of serpentine (a semi-precious 
green stone from Egypt) which had formed part of a 
pavement in the palace. It was weather-worn and dull. 

Venice, April 29th. 

One morning in Rome, when 1 was returning to the 


The Riva degli Schiavoni 

hotel from the \ atican Gallery I noticed all the flags had 
suddenly blossomed out on balconies and poles. At the 
hotel the concierge told me of the failure of the attempt 
of that insane woman to kill the Premier — the flags were 
out in thanksgiving. Within a couple hours posters were 
placarded all over Rome, calling the people to give thanks 
for the Duce’s deliverance. 

Two years ago when I was here, Fascism, tho in power, 
could hardly be called popular, I saw none of the public 
demonstrations I have seen everywhere in Italy this 
spring. Now Fascism is so strong that its enemies hard- 
ly dare raise their voices, and so popular that even the 
little boys are organized into Fascist societies and go 
about parading in black shirts. The adulation of Mus- 
solini by the people is such as 1 have never before seen 
given a human being. Women get down on their knees 
when he goes by at public functions. He is hailed as 
'Caesar.' Witness “Ave, Caesar, populus te salutat.” 
Just after the attempted assassination these cards were 
sold by thousands to the people, who mailed them to Mus- 
solini in congratulation. Everywhere his utterances art 
posted up in large letters. Hardly a block that does not 
have marked up in black paint (presumably on non- 
Fascists’ house) 'TV il Duce” or “W Mussolini.” The 
W is two V’s standing for viva. His face is stencilled 
on walls by the thousands. No man in Italy in modern 
times, and perhaps ancient, has so captured the popular 
esteem. Fascism is doing a great work for Italy. Every- 
where I see marked improvement over two years ago — 
the people fired wuth re-awakened industry and patrio- 
tism ; schools improving ; more attention being given to 
sanitation, (Goodbye, filthy Italy!) ; railroads running 
on time ( ! ) ; better train service ; water-power being 
developed ; more construction going on ; in fact I think 
Italy is doing better than for fifty years past, and it is all 
due to Fascism. 

Leaving Rome the second time, I started north again — 
stopped a day and night at Assisi, where Saint Francis 





The Grand Canal, looking towards the Salute, and the famous Ca’ d’ Oro or Golden House. 
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lived and died. It is a lovely old hill city overlooking a 
rich, lush, valley, and dominated by the bulk of Mount 
Subasio where the Saint loved to wander in communion 
with his little brothers of the woods. Assisi is one of 
those places that fill the soul with a sweet content. 1 
could round out my life sweetly and quietly there, gazing 
at the world from its lofty heights. The sweetness of 
the character of Francis has filled the place with a mys- 
terious and profound peace. You sense it in every cob- 
ble stone, in every church, in every place where the Saint’s 
feet may have trod. You climb the height — so steep — to 
the Rocca or castle which dominates the town, and explore 
every cranny, every little winding stair, with your heart 
half in your throat, and thrill to a litle tiny fresco paint- 
ed in a tiny room at the top of a tower — your very own 
discovery. And from there you look down to the massive 
church where Saint Francis lies buried, and where 
thousands of pilgrims will come this fall to celebrate the 
seven hundredth anniversary of the Saint’s death. 

I left Assisi washed in a spring rain, and went on to 
Perugia for a day and night. Perugia is a large hill 



A view of the Church of St. Francis and of Assisi, 
seen from the Rocca. 


tow r n, famous for its mediaeval atmosphere and its works 
of art. The Fascists declared a holiday and shut up its 
principal works of art, so that I could not see the Peru- 
ginos and the early Raphaels that I had come to see. So, 
I did not linger. I was glad when the heavens, on my 
side, rained out the Fascists’ parade. I saw no less than 
three Fascist holidays in Rome, and several others in 
smaller places. The Lord knows the Italians have enough 
holidays with their saints’ days and national days with- 
out adding more to the list. The Italian, except perhaps 
the Milanese, welcomes any pretense for a holiday, not 
having much business to do. He puts on his black shirt 
and goes about behind a banner, singing and shouting, 
and has a perfectly glorious time. 

One entire week of rain in Florence — of all places! 
— and not a single opportunity to paint. Fortunately, 
Florence is so rich in art treasures in the galleries and the 
many fine churches that I could spend the rainy hours in 
them, dodging from one to the other. The Duomo and 
the Campanile and Baptistry; the churches of Santa 
Croce, Santa Maria Novella. Santa Trinitia, San Lorenzo 
and others; the Medici, Uffizzi and Pitti Palaces, now 
museums of art ; the quiet of San Marco forever blessed 
by the works of Beato Angelico; the Palazzo Vecchio; 
the Bargello; the Ponte Vecchio; all the loved and fami- 
liar places where I had browsed and dreamed before of 
the glories of the Renassiance. The one bright afternoon 
that came, I siezed to go to Fiesole, on the heights, and 
gazed down at the city of cities, and was thrilled by the 
simple vesper service at the monastery up there. 

I had my bit of serpentine from Tivoli cut and polished 


for a paper weight, and it came out a beautiful bit. The 
rain caused me to drop my side trips to Bologna and 
Sienna. It was necessary to hurry on to Venice, to keep 
up with my schedule. 

Milan is a clean, busy, modern city, like an American 
commercial city. It is the most progressive place in 



The famous cloister at Monreale, near Palermo 

Italy, and its people are the best-dressed and the best 
looking. Two days there were enough to re-visit the 
Cathedral, the old castle, the Last Supper at Santa Maria 
delle Grazie, the two principal art galleries — the Brera 
and the Poldi-Pezzoli, and to make the acquaintance of 
a very estimable deaf man, Signor Guiseppe Prestini, and 
his charming family. Then on to Venice. 

I arrived in Venice at one in the morning and there 
was a full moon. Gliding along in the gondola, the 
marble palaces showed ghostly and beautiful, rising up 
along the canal on either side. I’ll never forget the im- 
pression of still, mysterious beauty they conveyed in the 
chill and quiet of the night. You had it all to yourself — 
nothing but the splash of the oar to break the silence as 
the slim black boat sped along. You seemed to vision 
gorgeous, ghostly barges pass in procession with red- 
robed Doges going to the Lido to espouse the sea and cast 
into it the costly ring of the groom — the richest city of 
Mediaeval and Renassiance times. All this spell was 
rudely broken when I reached the Riva degli Schiavoni. 
The hotel I had written to was full — I was sent next 



Reproduction of post-cards mailed by the thousands 
to Mussolini, after his near-assassination. 


door. And then the gondolier had to be placated with 
an extra fare, and the concierge had quite an argument 
with him. At last I crept to sleep beneath the sheets, 
and all the eery beauty of Venice and its dead-and-gone 
past could not keep me from slumber. . . 

In the morning my dream city had turned to rose, 
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green and blue. From my balcony I watched the Church 
of Saint George across the basin, and the Custom House 
with its famous golden ball, and the swelling domes of 
Santa Maria della Salute. I have been painting them 
all from my window. There have been three days of 



The golden Palatine Chapel at Palermo 


exploring Venice, in the bright sunshine. The rain which 
pestered me at Florence is gone — there is water to spare 
here, without it. 

Venice was not disappointing this time. I had learned 
not to expect too much of her and as a result found 
her revealing new beauties I had missed before. I have 
visited all the old scenes, taken more gondola rides. The 
Titians seem richer, the Tintorettos more beautiful, the 
glories of Saint Mark’s and the Doge’s Palace more 


intriguing than ever. The bronze horses are still gal- 
loping on the portico of St. Mark’s, the old lion on the 
column still flapping his wings, and the giants atop the 
Horologue still ring the hours with their hammers. 
There is the same animated life in the Square, the pigeons 
by day, the band at night, and the crowds of promenaders 
at all hours. Venice dreams as ever, and the callow 
American tourist dreams with her. 

By now r I am a seasoned traveller — my trip thru Italy 
has come off without a hitch, in spite of my deafness — 
in fact it has been all the more successful because of it. 
He travels best who travels alone. I have had time to 
dream, and browse, and explore to my heart’s content, 
aided by good guide-books and a wide reading, and l 
have not had to bother w'ith tourist agencies, conducted 
parties, sight-seeing tours, and all the other nuisances 
which render a European trip so exhausting to the aver- 
age tripper. I picked up enough Italian to make my 
wants known in steamers, hotels, and stations, and that 
was enough. I used it on servants and baggage smashers 
generally. The hotel-owners usually understand either 
French or English. And there is always our glorious 
heritage of signs to fall back upon — natural signs take 
vou far in Italy. I am sorry to say goodbve to the Italians 
They are the politest people in the world, and like 
Spaniards they have good hearts. When they learn 
I am deaf, they are all attention to make things easy and 
pleasant for me. Almost every hotel has left me the 
memory of a pleasant and courteous concierge w'ho could 
write either French or English fluently, and who took 
unusual pains to see that I was w T ell-served, and to rec- 
ommended the best sights, and the best time to see them. 

(To he continued) 


banquet by Dfashville’s ‘Deaf 



Banquet given by the Nashville Deaf, at Shacklett's Cafe, Saturday evening, February 25th, 1928. Dol- 
lar a plate. Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Ogilvie, Mr and Mrs. Jesse T. Warren, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Olinger, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sneed and Mr. and Mrs. ff alter Rossatt, Thomas 

S. M arr, and others, twenty-eight in number 
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National jess’ll 

HadJ 

of the T)eaf 

Broadcasted by J. Frederick Meagher 










UTT1NG the Shot” (of fame) is not 
for us in 1928. Instead 1928 is the 
year we deaf use a bean-shooter. 
Thanks to the Denver convention of 
the NFSD ! 

Two golden opportunities for free 
advertising have gone glimmering. No 
American team in the first World’s 
Deaf Olympiad in Amsterdam this 
summer. And no deaf runner in C. 
j C. Pyle’s “bunion derby” today, 
j Los Angeles saw 276 athletes from 
leading nations march forth on March Fourth in a 3400- 
mile foot-race across the continent to end in New York 
City, May 10. Prizes totalling $+8,500 for the winners. 
Added money-prizes for the leaders of each day’s run- 
ning. 

Some twenty-million souls will see the marathoners 
as they cross the continent. Pyle carries his own “tent 
show” for entertainment of the villagers, and a radio 
broadcasting station with a radius of 500 miles to keep 
folks posted on the racers and their standing. 




But never does that radio broadcast this: “Cherry, the 
deaf-mute, now leading — entered under the colors of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, million-dcllar 
corporation those brave people founded all by themselves 
to prove deaf folks are good insurance risks. His ac- 
companying pilot-car is full of other deaf-mutes who 
have made successful business ventures, and is the onlv 
auto allowed to draw up abreast of its runner — because 
Cherry can’t hear shouts of road-directions. Don’t call 
those fellows ‘‘Dummies,” please; they are educated 
Americans and some of the smartest, gamest people you 
will ever meet. Get acquainted with them when they 
arrive. No, never! 

The accompanying picture shows “Willie” Cherry 
in the outlandish garb he wore twenty year ago — when 
a noted contestant in those six-day go-as-you-please foot 
races now gone forever. In 1905 he won a six-day 
race six nights running of three hours nightly — aver- 
aging 8y 2 miles an hour. (If you think that’s easy, try 
it, sonny.) And he once pressed the immortal Alfred 
Shrubb of England — still regarded as greater than Long- 
boat, Nurmi or Ritola. That was in May, 1909, at 
Crystal Beach, Ontario (Canada.) Cherry led Shrubb 
for the first five miles, but finished second to that great 
Britisher in 1:25:08. 

Last December Cherry wrote to Charles Kemp and 
myself — his old schoolmates at Rochester — begging us to 


secure “financial and moral backing” to represent the 
N. F. S. D. in Pyle’s “bunion derby.” He had trained 
for several months, and asserted he could give a good 



Photo, taken in 1902, of only deaf-mute who ‘ ever won 
a six-day foot-race. Wanted to represent NFSD in 
Pyle s bunion derby / now running. Born in Canan- 
daigua, A . }., of Irish parentage. M a sow and carpen- 
ter, 234 Pleasant St., Canandaigua. Age, 45; 140-lbs.; 
height 5:7. Married Naomi Palms, Rome, N. Y., 1916. 

account of himself despite his 45 years. (Art Newton 
of England, aged 44, was leading Pyle’s race when he 
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sprained his ankle in New Mexico and dropped out — so 
perhaps Cherry’s years would not too-seriously handicap 
him. We deaf always were renowned for bulldog 
gameness. ) 


“A deaf runner will be a splendid 
advertisement not only for our Society, 
but for the deaf all over the world,’ 
Cherry wrote. “I hope seme interested 
deaf sportsman can furnish the car tc 
accompany me. The frats of every city 
we pass through advertise their 
division in various ways which means- 
more members and splendid chance; 
for future growth.” 

Pursuant to request, Kemp and myself 
thereon constituted ourselves an official- 
• unofficial Promotional Propagandana 
Bureau, and going into conference 
muffed over every angle of the proposition. It meant 
thousands of dollars worth of free advertising — largely 
at our personal expense. 

But we remembered Denver! 

A number of prominent fraters from universities, 
colleges, and famous athletic clubs — including one ex- 
National champion — signed the following petition to the 
Grand Convention in Denver last July: 



“We. . .strongly recommend some definite action on render- 
ing moral and financial aid to send an American team of 
athletes to the first great DEAF OLYMPIAD, to be held sim- 
ultaneously with the quadrennial World’s Olympic Games 
in Amsterdam (Holland) the summer of 1928 — perferably a 
special assessment of 25 cents per member — on the following 
grounds : 

1. — It is our duty to uphold the honor of Deaf America 
in all lines. 

2 — It will be of enormous advertising value in the public 
press — to the deaf as a whole and to our Society. 

3 — It will be a splendid “talking point in our campaign 
to enlist the younger generation to our banners.’’ 


Excerpt from the printed minutes of Wednesday 
afternoon, July 13, page 9, The Frat of Tulv-August, 
1927: 


“The matter of the Olympiad movement idea presented by 
Brother Meagher was taken up. Brother Barnes (Schenec- 
tady), seconded by Lowell (Seattle), moved that no action 
be taken on this. Brother Tom Anderson (Council Bluffs), 
seconded by Ayers (Akron), moved amendment to this to 
the extent of giving it moral support as individual. Brother 
McNeil (St. Paul), seconded by Jones (Little Rock), moved 
that the matter be tabled. The Motion to table carried.’’ 

Minutes of that evening’s session : 

“Brother Schrieber (Flint), seconded by Veditz (DenevrJ. 
moved to take from the table the matter of the Meagher 
Olympiad petition. Failed.” 

Notice particularly the line-up of the cities — strong- 
holds of deaf advancement like Council Bluffs, Akron, 
Flint and Denver wisely supporting a Twentieth Century- 
idea: tank-towns in the Twilight Zone turning thumbs 
down. Gallaudet men solidly 7 behind the proposition of 
a non-collegian ; my own non-college conferreres as 
solidly against. Of course St. Paul’s perverseness was 
nowise actuated by malice over certain unflattering 
paragraphs of mine annent their 1924 CON-vention 
(emphasis on the “con,” please.) It was merely 
traditionally consistent with St. Paul caliber! 

I hat Olympiad matter was one of the best advertising 
schemes over presented to cur Society. Instead of asking 
an expert for data, it was thumbed-down on the wild 
guess-so of unposted mid-Victorians — mainly a crazy 
estimate, of “$2000 per man cost.” Had anybody cour- 
teously solicited my estimate, it wculd have been between 


$400 and $500 per man — or about 7 cents per member for 
each contestant. 

Yet w r e deaf claim to be educated citizens. Restored 
to society, the equal of the hearing, salt of the earth, and 
all that flagdoodle! 

My estimate of 7 cents per member was a good guess 
as witness this personal letter under date of February 16, 
from the Secretary-Treaurer of the A. A. U. — Daniel J. 
Ferris, 305 Broadway, New York City: 

“The American Olympic Committee is offering tourist ac- 
commodation on the Olympic ship at $250 for the round trip. 
This includes everything first-class, with a little interior 
stateroom. 

I should say that an athlete could make the trip from New 
York to Amsterdam and return, and remain there from July 
20 to August 12, for $600 or $700. One could probably make 
it for less by putting up at boarding houses or cheaper hotels 
in Amsterdam.” 


Just $250 for the boat trip, another $250 for the 
month’s expenses in Europe — $500 per man, easily. 
Our Society has over 6000 members. If each were to 
contribute twenty-five cents — the cost of two cigars — that 
would be $1500; enough for a winning team of three 
crack track athletes. 

The 1932 Olympic games have de- 
finitely been awarded to Los Angeles, 

California, U. S. A.— the first time 
Amercia has held them since St. 

Louis, 1904. How will we look, 
inviting Europe to come over for our 
so-called “Second Deaf Olympiad,” 
when we ourselves — the pick of the 
w 7 orld’s deaf have not a single repre- 
sentative in the original games this 
coming summer? 

And I will not be surprised if the 
N. A. D. and the N. F. S. D. hold a 
vention” in Los Angeles during the 1932 Olympiad. Or 
even an alleged “world’s convention of the deaf” in 
Prague, America will apparently be unrepresented. 

Meanwhile our unofficial propaganda promotion 
bureau — Ted Hughes, Fred Moore, Clayton McLaugh- 
lin, Robey Burns, Charlie Kemp and myself — confess 
ourselves stymmied. 

And if you don’t like it, give your Denver delegate 
an earful. 

Selah ! 



special joint con- 



IMPRESSION 

DENVER 


IV 


The m ait re de hotel remove our last remnants — if any 
— and the torture hour daw neth . . .The Bigger and Bet- 
ter Bunk business is booming. . .Frank Lesslev — a promi- 
nent business man of Denver — is roast-master. Business 
men believe in advertising. So Lesslev’s toast seems to 
be an ad : 


“In the pleasant western woodlands 
Where ‘Nature has her wav'.” 


That is an improvement on the original drug store adv: 
“When Nature wxin’t, Pluto will.” 

The only Grand Officer on this bulletin of balder- 
dash, bunk and buffoonery is President Hank . . . His very 
last public appearance as Exalted Reigning Muckamuck 
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. . .More grinned against than grinning. . .His subject is 
‘‘Baiting.” One word evidently omitted by printer; 
it should read “Baiting Meagher.” ... He let the rival 
newspaper — Denver News — scoop me on my convention 
this afternoon, giving them an advance copy of his presi- 
dential report. Yes; I, me, old Know-It-All myself; I 
was scooped like any rank amateur cub reporter, and 
eternally disgraced ... The unpardonable sin of a news- 
paperman. . .Hank did it. . .Here’s to his health — I hope 
its bad. . .His fingers are all thumbs, for all I can under- 
stand . . . Everybody listened and seemed pleased — espe- 
cially when he sat down ! 

(Exhibit A: Rare Photograph of Hank sneaking down 
a back alley, propelling his DRY cargo of never- ending 
presidential addresses in a baby-buggy, to the editor of the 
Denver newspaper 1 am not on.) 



“Trail Blazers” — loud- 
er and funnier, please — is 
responded to by Ernie 
Craig (Chicago.) . . .An- 

/ ' other typographical error ; 
him a trail-blazer — pish- 
**w*j->oof ! Although for years 
he lived right across the street from Gibson, a block 
from the Silent A. C., he never joined our society until 
1920. . .Craig looks worried — he just heard they have 
boosted the price of gasoline again. . .That Scotchman 
own a car? No; but he has a pocket cigar-lighter 
which uses gasoline. 

If, from the foregoing, you shrewdly calculate that 
Hank and Ernie are poison-ivy in my garden of content- 
ment, you win your bet. For we writers are human, 
afterall — alle samee you readers! 


The other windmills are geographically diversified so 
that every corner of our country has a representative : 
Florida, New England, Canada, the central South, Mid- 
west, Pacific Northwest, and California. . .The Denver 
committeemen are wide-a-wake birds : — never a banquet 
program with such an amazing scope ! 

“Our Pioneers” was responded to by 
a genuine Pioneer — Fugate from the 
dark and bloody ground . . . Those Ken- 
tuckians are famed for fast horses, fair 
women, and good whiskey ... But not 
that past-Grand Vice-president from 
“way back when.” He gave me nary 
a tip on the races; he introduced me to 
no burning burnettes; he proffered me 
no Three Star Hennesey . . . That’s 
brotherhood for you. 

Not a tip! 

Nary nip 

Carried he upon the hip! 

Yet he faced us — full of cheer! 

With the greeting: “BROTHERS, dear!" 



“An International Frat” was the topic of Arthu r 
Jaffray, a moon-faced moonbeam from Toronto (that is 
in the province of Ontario, country of Canada, continent 
of North America — you really should have paid more 
attention to your geography when in school.) His roast 
had no connection with the Third International of the 
Soviet. Jaffray is not a “Red” — except when he blushes. 
H|e is always blushing. . .We native Americans were 
amazed to see this poor foreigner able to speak English 
. ..“We are not divided, all one body we,” the program 
lists him. Pretty plump body, too — looking him over. . . 
But where does Jaff get authority to use the “we” that 
can be employed only by kings, editors, and men with 
tape-worms — as Mark Twain said. Jaff is neither a 
king nor an editor, so ! 



I he Eagle’s Aerie” fetched bouncing Billie Battersby 
— the Boston bunny who bagged the bacon next night. . , 
Batt used to be an oralist; is now reformed. Or else he 
backslid ... His chubby legs wabbled and wobbled like 
a ship in a gale as he signed and spelled a nice response. . . 
Clean-cut, enthusiastic, energetic, he made a good impres- 
sion ... 1 hose oralists are rapidly forging to the fraternal 
fore; and I herewith prophesy and predict at least one 
oralist will be elevated to the Grand Board at the Boston 
convention ! 

Handley, a powerfully-built Californian, prospected on 
the prospect “Prospectors.” ... Dark suit, bronzed skin, 
keen black eyes, he seemed a kid-Gibson — as Gibson used 
to be. . .Held up four fingers. Maybe that signified he 
would speak but four minutes; or that four letters compose 
the pass-word of nfsd ; or that he needed only four flagons 
of acqua pura...Troy Hill ducked — mistook him to 
signal the golf-warning of “fore!” 



Those kids, Battersby and Handley, made a deep im- 
pression — typifying the breed of Go-getters on whom the 
salvation of our society will eventually depend. . .Oh, 
well ; Gib and Bobs and Kemp, you and I and Tin Star 
— we can’t live forever. We are wearing out fast. 
“Better wear out, than rust out” our motto. . .When our 
precious certificates are submitted for settlement on Wells 
St., and our windows jingle the coin, our society will be 
in capable hands if Battersby and Handley are true 
criterions of the rising generation. 

“At the Foot of the Trail” did not puzzle Morris 
(Miami, Florida — Division 107, recently installed.) 
Morris proved a milk-sop — by observing the sacred tra- 
dition of taking a nip from the baby’s bottle first uti- 
lized three years before when Duluth Division No. 99 
was founded — and which has been tenderly handed 
around at the birth of each new division ever since . . . 
There was pathos in contemplating the power embodied 
in regiments of deaf men from every' corner of the world’s 
greatest nation, all bound together in one sacred and 
involiate bond of brotherhood .. .Good old Gib — his 
cherished dream comes true! 

“The Aux-Frats” was assigned to that garrulous Goli- 
ath — printerman Jim O’Leary the perpetual delegate 
from Spokane, Wash... “The ladies! Our arms their 





defense; their arms our recompense!”. ..Bah!. ..What 
does that ugly Irishman know of ladies’ 
arms?... Him? Poof! (Yes; you L 

guessed it: Jim and I have a personal 
feud, dating from the time when — as f 'a \) 

editor of the IV ashingtonian — I threw /j'v / (f'y'j 
out some of his punk poetry, and he s ■m? C j f 
retaliated by calling me some of the 1 Spp 44Bfea' 
uncomplimentary names I have often since called Hodg- 
son and Porter for throwing out my own doggerell... 
Any time you find Jim and me agreeing on anything, the 
end of the world is at hand. 

When a fellow is sleepy — due to the “dry” discourses 
of Hank, Craig, and O’Leary — nothing stimulates the 
senses like a cup of coon-coffee (black.) But the “demi- 
tasse” this joint serve proves a meager spoonful 
coincidence, half the Good Samaritans at my table abho 
the vile concoction. Tall Troy Hill puts 
paw on my sin-laden shoulder and flashes the “SOS 


«_iane an over tne nail, and eager 
eyes discover — he is wearing BVD’s! 

Appeareth Miss Elva Yvette Roy, who 
will be “Miss Denver” in the 1927 
Atlantic City Bathing Beauty Pageant to 
select “Miss America” next month. (She 
was given honorable mention by the 
judges.) This hearing beauty has a deaf 
friend, and greeted us with 


a charming Uj / Wy 

“Welcome to Denver” spelled on pearly Vt!/ 

paws... (Her ill-starred romance of this Vf' 

winter was recently carried in the Sunday] 
supplements of the Hearst newspapers.) 

Miss Denver” is a dream, a delirium, a package oi 
a delicious deviled dynamite. . .But there are over a dozer 
r deaf girls among the 350 banqueters here, just as rapt 
a brotherly rare and ravishing. . .Lots of good that does US, brother, 
We are no super-soft-soapers like Alex Scratch, Mark- 
cuss Ken’yer, and Penny Fried-bald. 

I umult of tom-tom at the door — and sudden commo- 
tion. . .A flash of vivid color — Indian blankets and 
painted faces; gaudy trappings of savages. . .Our use- 
less ears fancy the welkin wakes with wild and wrathful 
war-cries ... Chief Evergreen Tree and two of his cop- 
per color tribe pile in pell-mell, patter clear down the 
center aisle to the opposite end — Indian file — then clatter 
down the war-path to the pow-wow of the Heap Big 
Blow-hards at the speakers’ table. .With a harmless ( ?) 
padded club one gives “Thunderin’ Tom” Northern a 
lusty thump on his think-tank. Another pretends to 
scalp him, but finds the crop of foliage rather sparce. Bv 
clever sleight-of-hand he pretends to remove a toupee — 
and Tom is visibly embarrassed ... Evidently a boner — 
mistaken identity — for he makes frantic gesticulations at 
President Hank. . . 1 he Redskins realize their error, and 
haste to make amends by giving Hank our proud pluto- 
crat, an extra-solid slam with that club. I am beginning 
to enjoy this banquet tremendously: hit ’im again, please 
...The blanketed barbarians then mount the platform 
and proceed to bless Hank in the name of the Indian god, 
Manitou — expressing a hope that when he dies he will 
haunt the bankers’ Happy Hunting Grounds where the 
elusive dollar lurketh, and the bushes bud with juicy six- 
percents. 


of our brotherhood .. .That’s true fraternity for you; I 
gratefully imbibe the half-dozen proffered cups, and my 
sleepy eyelids flutter with a realization President Andy 
is well nicknamed — for the Hon. Volstead’s first name 
was “Andy” too! 

The hot-air-holocaust closes with the only femme on 
the program, Mrs. J. Simpson (Olathe) ... Simpson is 
not the “simp” her name implies. . .But she fails to con- 
vince me women auto be admitted to membership ... If 
they are, I will never be able to swing the division vote 
for sergeant — I am no Valentino, they say! 

A long, strong call for the Grand Old Frat to arise on 
his hind legs and bombard our idolizing eyes with typical 
GV^raltarisms . . . Gib surprises me by being able to resist 
the temptation ! 

And memory harks back to my last Colorado banquet 
— the 1910 Nad in Colorado Springs. . .Shunted away at 
a small side table of ten souls were that Mrs. Simpson 
(then Iona Tade), Gibson and myself — just dime-a- 
dozen small-fry, not worth notice. .. Tempus fugit, it 
really does — oh, fudge — and today that small-fry guy, 

Gibson, is the idol of American Deafdom! and Iona Tade 
Simpson is one of the hits of the banquet; and I — oh, 

well, guess I am the Answer to a Maiden’s Prayer! One Indian is over 70; can’t catch the name but it 

may be old Tammany himself. You remember “Tam- 
many” was originally an Indian chief ..All three abori- 
gines bow reverently before the United States and Cana- 
dian flags, then start to talk in Indian sign language. 
Crude, but partly understandable. .. Old Chief Tam- 
ated many then proceeds to thump the tom-tom — resembling 
i ’26 a Salvation Army tamborine — while Chief Evergreen 

Nad convention. (That ’26 affair did not receive half Tree and the other — again I fail to catch the name, 

the press-praise it merited.) Denver gives Washington probably Chief Halitosis — go through Indian dances 

a spirited run for its money — thanks to the banquet com- which show the subtle influence of the Charleston, 

mittee: Brudders Lessley, Northern, Grace, Wolpert Now, I want to be perfectly honest and frank with 
and Haden ... Several fancy dances by home talent that you, dear friend that readeth this. Not for worlds 

“click” — a theatrical term meaning “to get over,” sue- would I deceive you. (You are clever enough to catch 

ceed, produce the desired results. ..One young couple me if I tried to, anyway.) Let me confess I never took 

wears crepe paper costumes two sizes too tight. Careful, any gold medals as a lip-reader. Honest Injun, I never 

sonny, careful — or it will tear... (Hope it does.)... did. So I can’t conscientiously swear on the Holy Dic- 

Holy smoke; it will... It’s tearing. . .torn. . .tornest. tionary that I am translating Chief Tammany’s diatribe 


Lives of great men all remind us — 
Do keep trying, dear old duck ; 
When $ucce$$ and fortune find us 
Folks will put it down to “luck! 
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aright. But the way that old son of Sitting Bull works 
his kisser, he seems to be singing something like this: 

Tam-man-nee ; Tam-man-nee ; 

Brother of Big Chief Evergreen Tree! 

How! Wow! 

Now plow ! 

Hold ’em Yale, with chop suey chow! 
Tam-man-nee ; hully-gee ; 

Fly and flee the fearsome flea! 

Hold your holy ire, 

Use your picture-wire — 

Big White Chief in your toy teepee — 

But don’t you sashweight little me ! 

Ho — Hank — 

Turn the crank, 

Give the tail of the Tiger a yank! 
Whoooooo-peeeeee ! ! ! 

With a quiver and quake, with a shiver and shake, 
the gyrations suspend, while the noble Redmen go 
through the tribal rite of bestowing the name “Lone 
Eagle” on that bird, Andy ... Should have been “Lonely 
Eagle” — he will be when the ballots are tallied Friday 
, . .Wish they would summon Jay Cookey Howard and 
name him “Eaglebeakie.” . . .Resumeth the monotonous 
thump of the tom-tom — thump-thump-thump — and the 
dancers swing into a variation of the Black Bottom, with 
tribal traces of the Virginia Reel .. .Again I strain mine 
aging eyes to catch the priceless pearls of Siwash wisdom 
the ancient warrior warbles. His chant seems to run 
something like this: 

Oh, Sagamore Hank 
From the Sycamore bank — 

The bank of the Wabash river. 

Where the candle lights gleam 
As you dream by the stream— 

Oh, can you the votes deliver ? 

Lone Eagle, best look to your quiver! 
Tam-man-nee ; T am-man-nee ; 

Heap Big Chief with a pow-wow plea; 

Buck braves stagger with housemaid’s knee. 

Ride ’um hoss and bite ’um cow! 

When do we eat, and where, and how? 

These Western plains they give me pains 
And I am rheumatic when it rains, 

“But while the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return!” 

That, however, may have been a figment of my fancy 
— for there are three things I never do shine in: lip- 
reading, politics, and lady-killing. 

Most especially lady-killing! 

They switch to a war dance — the real thing . . . Quiet, 
please, while I endeavor to translate the stuttering dog- 
gerell that toothless old banjo-bumper is mouthing... 
Seems to be a parody on Hiawatha: 

At the foot of Lookout Mountain 
(That’s your outlook, noble Paleface) 

For fraternal pow-wow gather 
Frats with honey — and horseradish: 

Many big bntter-and-egg men. 

Many trig stutter-and-beg men — 

And one pig gutter-and-keg man! 

I see Grand Old Sachem Gibson — 
Thunder-cioud-on-grim-Gibraltar, 

Who recordeth tribal warfare 
In that far Fort Dearborn Wigwam 
(Union label on his printing, 

Also on his underclothing.) 

Bantam Bobs, the cunning keeper 
Of your tribal lares and pentates, 

Counts his clamshells and his wampum — 

Nigh a million worth of wampum. 

Sadface Nessam — his digestion 
Seemeth sadly out of kilter. 


Needs a circus tent for bed-quilt. 

Ugh, the papoose of your councils 
Is Straight Arrow (yclept Leiter;) 

Him the festive squaws pursueth — 

But the durn fool them avoideth. 

Padre Flick entreats ye heathen: 

“Bloody tomahawks let’s bury” — 

But he has the scalps of many 
Dangling from his buckskin britches. 

All the great, grim Grands are gathered — 

Save the beaming Grandpop Barrow; 

He’s the only Grand remaining 
Of the fifteen charter members 
Who set off upon the war-path 
Twenty-six long winters backwards. 

Heap much palaver. Me finish. 

Smoke the peace-pipe of your council — 

Lucky Strike, or else a Camel ! 

(And, dang ye, I hope that strawberry mousse give* 
you a nightmare. Say, Tree, which of these chuckle-headed 
Eastern tenderfeet is the sap paying us $50 for 30 minute* 
buffoonery? It is palpably patent to the ameliorated com- 
prehension of me— an ignorant Carlisle graduate— that Barnum 
meant this bunch of suckers when he articulated his bromidian 
litany.) 

Remember I admitted, man to man, that my lip-read- 
ing is none of the best. So, if you don’t believe me, I 
can’t blame you. For I don’t believe myself! 

It is now 11:20. We have been here since 7:30— 
just ten minutes short of four solid hours. And not 
a dull moment. . .“Get $3 worth?” Oh, boy, I’ll tell 
the world— and HOW .’...Still not one of us raises 
an outcry of “More, more,” as the signal comes to 
disperse. For the saturation point of satisfaction comes 
precisely on conclusion . . . And 350 happy-hearted Pale- 
faces scatter giving inward thanks to the Denver com- 
mittee as a whole, and to Toastmaster Lessley in par- 
ticular, for one of the brightest bits of a scintillating 
vacation ! 

Washington 26 and Denver ’27 held the two best 
banquets I ever attended ... Each ranks 99%... I will 
gladly pay $10 anytime such another night is promised. 
(Denver would score 100% except for Hank’s lecture.) 



About midnight the lobby is deserted ... So two of 
my most trusted counsellers are summoned up to mv 
room . . . Far into the morning hours — until daylight is 
not far distant — we three thrash over the political sit- 
uation while honest men snooze and snore. . .The up- 
shot of shrewd deliberation is that since the wrong of 
1905 will be righted, we may as well let sleeping dogs 
lie... Too much medicine may be worse than too little. 
It will make me feel as foolish as Guy Fawkes did, 
when the yeomanry jumped out yelling “April Fool” 
just as he started to light his fuse... But, outvoted 2 
to 1, I reluctantly buckle my suitcase With its lethal load 
of literary TNT, and snatch a couple hours slumber. 

On what trifles does the course of history depend! 

The banquet ends... We now are far apart... 

We deaf who dined in merry, mad delight 
Recall those joyous days with hungry heart — 

Recall with longing looks that novel night. . . 
Dream-days of distant Denver, jewel-set, 

We, whom you knew and loved, remember yet! 


Half-pint Pach hitches his goggles Behold the banquet endeth and we toss away our 

Bull-BuS Johnnie Muelkr, napkin where Publisher Porter locked up his forms last 

Never was a hoss could lug him; month. 


He’s so big no blanket wraps him — 


% 


(To be continued) 
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<r With c&he Silent Workers 

Alexander L. "Tack 


ECENTLY, in mention of the several 
schools Principal Elwood Stevenson has been 
connected with, I made the remark that as far 
as present day activities were concerned I 
thought he held the record, but here comes 
Mr. O. W. Mclnturff, now of White Plains, New York, 
w“ho began his school career at Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, then went to the Virginia School and then to Gallau- 
det College, after which, as post-graduate student, super- 
visor or teacher, he >vas connected with the Iowa, Neb- 
raska, Oklahoma, West Virginia, South Carolina and 
New Jeresy schools. Like another Oliver, known to 
fame, it seems he wanted more. 

❖ 

The ultimate in self sacrifice seems to have been at- 
tained, when according to a news story in our Silent 
Worker detailing the presentation of an oil painting of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet to the New York School for 
Deaf, the boys who form the school band gave up their 
Saturday afternoon holiday to furnish music for the 
occasion. Such pathetic devotion to an ideal and such 
noble abnegation deserves commensurate reward, and a 
hand painted mouse trap to each of the lads would fitting- 
ly recognize their partiotic endeavor. And for an audi- 
ence of deaf people ! 

❖ 

Every once in so often we look up unique points in 
nomenclature, and the Kansas Star’s directory page fur- 
nishes a rich field. While the names of the school nurse 
and the school doctor are not included in the Star’s list, 
they have a Miss Sickenger, but she is a teacher, and then 
they have Frank Doctor, who is supervisor, and the 
young lady clerk is Alice Shears while they have a Duke 
for barber and among the Board members is listed the 
on. H. E. Peach, and all are under a cloud. 

❖ 

Between six and seven hundred attended a mission here 
in New York recently, but by the time the story of the 
unique service had reached the Pacific Coast, take it from 
the San Francisco Call, “1500 mutes sing Te Deum in 
Lenthen services, in New Ycyk..” 

❖ 

Just as I finished reading the wonderful story of Helen 
Heckman along comes the Oklahoman denying that the 
young woman ever attended that school as is claimed by 
her publishers. And the Oklahoman comments on the 
fact that Miss Heckman does not seem to have ever 
demonstrated her talents at, or even visited a school for 
the deaf. [Miss Heckman attended the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, and is so stated in her book — Ed. Worker.] 
The young woman’s publishers announce that oral schools 
told her she was too old to learn to speak when she was 
twelve, but her mother accomplished what the schools 
could not. 

If all that is said about Miss Heckman’s ability to play 
the piano and sing is true she is one of the wonders of the 
age, but the book selling boost that follows her story with 
such inaccuracies as to her schooling makes one wonder if 
it is possible that a lot of press agenting is being done to 
sell the voung woman’s book. 

❖ 

One of our best educated deaf men, and a professional 
man at that, came out with the suggestion that now that 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf had reached 
the heights that it has achieved under the auspices of deaf 


men, the time had arrived when its deaf officers should 
be retired and hearing men placed in charge in order that 
its success should continue. 

This, to my way of thinking is a prize non sequitur of 
choicest jackassity. The fact that the organization has 
arrived beyond the fondest dreams of those who brought 
it about is due to the fact that deaf men knew their fellow 
deaf, and it is the result of deaf men studying the proper 
requirements of their fellows and planning to work with 
all their limitations in mind. Hearing men might or 
might not be able to keep the organization in its success- 
ful lines, but there is no question about the fitness of 
those who have achieved, 

❖ 

When, as recently happened, a writer suggests that the 
De L’Epee statue commission should be given to a foreign 
artist because, having cheaper living conditions he could 
execute the work at a lesser cost than an American artist 
then, if this were carried all through the scale, cheap for- 
eign labor in all the lines of endeavor would ruin Ameri- 
can workmen. It is for the welfare of our own workers 
that we have a protective tariff on imports. The absence 
of one would work: our own ruin. 

Amerca first! 

If we are so impoverished that we cannot find a deaf 
artist to create a memorial for a benefactor of the deaf, 
we can open the gates and let in a foreigner. 

But, with Tilden and Hannan to call on, if a competi- 
tion is desired, we won't have to look abroad. 

❖ 

She was a very nice young woman and called at my 
home on business one evening, and when that was con- 
cluded she told me how very sorry she was that 1 could 
not hear, and that if 1 would let her, she would tell me 
how I might get my hearing back ; and with that she 
began on a topic I have heard many times stated by 
zealous and sincere followers of Mrs Alary Baker Eddy. 
I promised, if she could find a single instance of re- 
stored hearing through that medium, 1 would be only too 
glad to take it up with her. She told me of many wonder- 
ful cures, and talked till midnight, when she looked at her 
watch and apologized for staying so late, but was con- 
cerned about her mother; and when I offered to escort 
her home, which is not far from mine, she explained that 
it was not the lateness of the hour, but that her mother 
cculd not go to sleep at night till the daughter had treated 
her to an annointing medione that warded off rheumatic 
pains and enabled the mother to enjoy a comparatively 
comfortable and painless night’s rest. And that was my 
cue to inquire why Christian Science wasn’t resorted to, 
and the onlv answer I got was a shrug of her shoulders. 

And once more, speaking of names, Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long writes me that he read in the Boston Transcript 
that M iss Wava Finger is a teacher of music in Fon Du 
Lac, Wis., and how appropriate it would have been if 
she had taken up manual methods of teaching the deaf. 

❖ 

After reading that signs have been abolished in chapel 
exercises at the South Carolina school it was natural to 
ask an oral school graduate who happened along about 
religious work at his school, and he told me that they 
had religious instruction, given orally twice a week, in 
half hour periods, and because of the difficulty of under- 
standing what was said, he and most all the pupils came 
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to hate the two periods above all else, where they really 
enjoyed oral instruction in things that were capable of 
being easily understood. 

❖ 

In “Grist and Comment” a relatively new feature of 
the relatively new West Virginia Tablet, Editor Weaver, 
or Assistant Editor Seaton, states : 

The Rochester Advocate reprinted “'Lindbergh Strong on 
Milk’’ from the Pathfinder last month. We will expect the "in- 
mai'es ” (A. L. P., please take notice) of the Rochester School to 


increase their fondness for milk and consequently compel the 
school to ouy more milk or increase its herd. Supt. Forrester, 
will you please favor us with a copy of your next report on this 
item ? 

I judge that “inmates” thing is a dig at previous pro- 
tests in this department over the misuse of the word, but 
while the Rochester school paper is one of the few that 
do not reach this desk, 1 know Dr. Forrester would not 
tolerate the “inmates” thing in connection with anything 
that he sponsored. 


□ 

LA Long Attorned Steer in Our 

China Closer— 

{By Charles L. CLrk 


R. HILL’S comments in the February Silent 
Worker are like well annealed and half an- 
nealed irons in a hastily prepared fire. It 
remains for the chemist to separate well an- 
nealed and half annealed irons and cast back 
into the better regulated fire the half annealed irons. 

Mr. Hill’s well-seasoned arguments on the lack of gen- 
erosity on the part of the deaf from the standpoint of the 
hearing world is timely and cannot be passed unnoticed. 
A large part of the fault is due to the State schools which 
unfortunately and unavoidably pamper their pupils. They 
furnished them with free meals, lodging, books and tuition 
and keep them out of domestic troubles. That gives the 
deaf the idea of getting things free and the idea still 
persists in them when they are turned out into the world 
to earn their living. While in school they are far away 
from the throes of hardship, misery and parties to raise 
funds for some unfortunate or sick family which are com- 
mon in late fall, winter and spring. Everything is cozy 
when the pupils go home for their vacations. In several 
schools the superintendents, principals and teachers start 
a little collection in their Sunday schools or socials for 
“a far off deaf school,” flood relief or other charity. The 
purpose of such things is to drill in the minds of their 
pupils a spirit of helpfulness, the lack of which the 
principals and teachers see and know is responsible for 
their ex-pupils and graduates being isolated out in the 
hearing world. Such good deeds an ideal day school 
can probably easily cultivate. 

In Gallaudet College one is so fortunately placed that 
he is thrown into contact with the students from different 
states and day schools. If he were wide awake, of the 
right spirit and of a good understanding, he would see 
more. Otherwise, he would practically never be bene- 
fitted by his observations. Sad to say, many of them 
fail to “put away their childish things” until too far ad- 
vanced in years in college. One thing that the deaf in 
their local high schools or universities fail to be saturated 
with is the social atmosphere which “break” all ; i. e. the 
students learn not to be self conscious and cultivate their 
latent talents or improve their culture learned at home so 
far as society is concerned. No matter where one travels, 
he will feel at home when he meets one of his Alma 
Mater, whether in the East or West, North or South. 
In Gallaudet College his idea of getting things free, 
depending on what school he is from, is cut down danger- 
ously near to zero. That is why several graduates have 
climbed way up the social ladder. One of them played 
golf with one of the U. S. Supreme Court Justices for 


many years until the Justice died. The deaf graduate 
moved to his Orange plantation in California and he is 
still at his golf at which he captures many prizes. An- 
other is thrown into social relations with one of the 
State’s leading corporation lawyers, who at his request 
consented to lead a fight against the discriminations 
shown against the deaf in the Auto Law. His small fee 
caused a gasp of astonishment among my friends when 
compared with a few thousand dollars that the Penn- 
sylvania deaf raised for the memorable fight. 

Now the last stage of annealing the remaining irons 
turns out as expected. Back to the office go the superin- 
tendent and chief engineer; to the furnace the fire tender 
and blower engineer; to the test tube the Chief Chemist 
and his assistant. All are thinking, pondering and reason- 
ing over the unannealed irons — a common thought to all — 
but their minds run backward, forward and then back- 
ward several times over their allotted duties. It is mu- 
tual co-operation. The mutual co-operation is not acquir- 
able with the twinkle of an eye, but is gained painfully 
thru years of toil. When they were new in the work, 
their co-operation was not mutual but forced by reason of 
their thoughts of their means of livelihood. As they 
grow older in experience, their co-operation brings in mu- 
tual friendship, kind consideration and mutual interest 
in each other and in their work. The thought of their 
means of livelihood gradually ceases to be of prime im- 
portance and then their uppermost endeavor is to make 
a regular output. 

It must be admitted that there are well-annealed and 
partially annealed and unannealed irons in the Pennsyl- 
vania fire. The well annealed irons are: 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, which has more concrete and constructive projects 
than the National Association of the Deaf, viz: The 
Torresdale Home, housing happy and contented inmates 
and valued at over a hundred thousand dollars beside a 
very large endowment fund approaching one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

County Aid, giving the Society authority to transfer 
to the Torresdale Home from any county any reliable 
deaf and also his county’s appropriation toward his or her 
support. 

Student Aid, a recent law, allowing any deaf attending 
any college or university of his choice five hundred dollars 
a year. 

Successful Auto Agitation, resulting in wiping out 
nonsense clauses against deaf autoists. Our State Auto 
Law is being widely copied. 
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The taking of the Deaf Institutions from the Depart- 
ment of Charities and placing them under the control of 
the Department of Education. 

The removal of the word “Dumb” from the names of 
deaf Institutions. 

The partially annealed irons of the Alumni Association 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf are the Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter Stadium and the Bureau of Labor for 
the Deaf projects and a contemplated movement to pro- 
mulgate the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf En- 
dowment Fund suggested by one of the School Directors 
during the last Alumni Association convention. It is 
hoped that the project of raising a sum yearly for the 
education and support of one or more deaf Chinese instead 
of one contribution for a long time will find more sup- 
porters and become fixed. 

The last annealed iron that caused profound anxiety 
and very active grey matter is the Dr. Edward M. Gal- 
laudet Memorial. The memorial should be a shrine in 
the heart of every deaf person. Were it not for his 
noble, self-sacrificing work, the deaf of Pennsylvania 
could not have reached the high stage of culture of today. 
Compare your dear world with that of England. Eng- 
land has many fine deaf, but they are helpless in the 
face of bitter struggles. Had they a Gallaudet College, 
their lives would be vastly different. 

The E. M. Gallaudet Memorial is not participated in 
by the college graduate alone. It is for all the deaf. 
Any deaf contributor may visit the future memorial and 
narrate to his children, grandchildren and great grand- 
children how he scraped coins together toward the build- 
ing of the E. M. Gallaudet Memorial. There will fol- 
low horde after horde of bright deaf ambitious to better 
themselves for higher positions and professions. They 
will reflect credit on all the deaf whether they had been 
to Gallaudet College or not. His contribution to the E. 
M. Gallaudet Memorial will stimulate his interest in the 
higher education for the deaf and Gallaudet College will 
be his everlasting pet as rightfully should be. 

The writer went to Gallaudet College with the inten- 
tion of staying there for two or three years. Coming 
back to the College Chapel from his trip thru the West, 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet spoke of his meeting fifteen gradu- 
ates and fifty-one ex-students and they all thanked him for 
his kindness in starting Gallaudet College and voiced 
the regret of the fifty-one ex-students for not completing 
their college education. Not wishing to be the next sor- 
rowing ex-student, the writer resolved to stick to college 
and s<i completed his college education. Thanks be to this 
episode. When you see an aspiring young Gallaudet 
student, praise him for numbering himself among the 
college students. If he still has some childish play things, 
try to overlook it. A few years more in college will make 
him see his silly side and he will alter his ways. Phis is 
life. 

I bet there are others like me who almost feel that our 
vote for Boston for the next N. F. S. D. convention was 
misplaced. Since Texas went over the top and is still 
going over an imaginary top, she ought to have landed 
the next N. F. S. D. convention. Had it been known on 
the Denver Convention floor, the long horned steer would 
have been peacefully grazing far down in Texas just across 
from the bandit-ridden country with its numberless bullet 
spattered firing walls instead of raising a rumpus in our 
china closet. 


THAT’S WHY THEY’RE VIGOROUS 
The Pennsylvania Dutch are a hearty' lot. “We eat 
vegetable soup,” remarked an old chap recently “und 
sour beef. Eafen if we spill winegar on our wests, our 
food fills us with wim, wigor and witality.” 


o!Mrs. Ellen 23 . Lloyd 

Mrs. Ellen B. Lloyd, widow of the late Rowland 
Lloyd, passed away at McKinley Hospital in Trenton, 
N. J., Saturday afternoon, April 7, in the 69th year of 
her age. Funeral service was held the following Tues- 
day afternoon at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
Catherine Fraser, with whom she made her home. 
The remains were taken to Riverview Cemetery for 



burial beside her husband who preceded her sixteen 
years ago. 

The deceased was quite a remarkable woman in many 
ways. She possessed an intelligence above the ordinary. 
She was a wonderful housekeeper, a fine cook, a brilliant 
conversationalist, and among her other accomplishments 
was her exquisite embroidery'. 

Mrs. Lloyd led a very active and useful life. She was 
mother of four children — two girls and two boys. The 
first, a girl, died in infancy. The oldest, Rowland, Jr., 
a newspaperman, died six y'ears ago in California. A 
son, George B. and a daughter, Catherine, survive her. 
The former is Superintendent of the Washington School 
for the Deaf at Vancouver, and the daughter is a teacher 
at the Fanwood School in New York. 

The deceased was active until nearly two months 
before her death. During her confinement at the hos- 
pital she had almost daily visits from her many friends 
and relatives who did everything they could to ease her 
sufferings. Her last words were: “I am going home.” 

The Rev. D. Wilson Hollinger, pastor of Bethany 
Presbyterian Church, officiated at the funeral service. 
Practically all the deaf people in Trenton as well as 
her relatives and friends attended and followed the 
hearse to the cemetery'. The floral offerings were many 
and beautiful. The pall-bearers were: Kelly Stevens, 
James Neighbor, Kenneth Murphy, George Porter, 
Everett Kennedy and Frederick Moore. 

Hers was a beautiful climax to a life devoted to good 
deeds. It was a beautiful day when she passed away; 
the service harmonized with the beautiful flowers that 
banked her coffin and the sun came out and smiled as 
her remains were lowered into her final resting place. 
She had her wish — she went home. 
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many Castilian types he loves to portray. Here we see 
Zubiaurre’s deep sympathy for the Spanish peasant, worn 
by a life of hard toil, and sustained always by a profound 
religious faith. The eyes of this old man, albeit sad. 
look upon eternal verities. 

"A Village f ete” and “In the Basque Country” were 
painted in Zubiaurre’s native village of Garay, and show 
us the simple, unspoiled life of the Basque peasant. “The 
Mayor of Pedraza” is, in color, one of Zubiaurre’s mas- 
terpieces. Its inspiration, and its types are Castilian. In 
the “Pardon of St. Anne” we find a souvenir of Zu- 
biaurre’s two painting excursions in Brittany, along the 
northwest coast of France. 

In all these paintings, besides his usual beautiful color 
and deep spirituality, we find manifested the artist’s fine 
sense of composition. He leads the eye to fall first upon 
some salient point, then leads it away into the back- 
ground and the distance to discover other attractive 
objects. Note this especially in “In the Basque Country.” 
The gaze falls first upon the outstanding figure of the 
man. Then it travels downward, led by the stick and the 
draped cloak, to the old woman at his side, then to the 
objects on the table, then across to the group of old women 
under the tree. Here it does not rest long, as it is led to 
notice the two men in conversation in the middle distance. 
From them it skips to the teams of oxen plowing, the 
houses, the village church, the pine forests and the moun- 
tains. The streak of light in the sky back of the moun- 
tains lead the eye once more to the strong head of the 
man. This is one of Zubiaurre’s choicest works frcm 


the standpoint of technique and sentiment. In “The 
Village Fete” the eye falls most naturally upon the figure 
seated at the table in the lower right corner, and is carried 
back into the distance by the waving line of dancers. 

Kelly H. Stevens. 



“ The Pardon of Saint Anne, Brittany" 
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1 he Mayor of Fedraza 


r Ualentin c TDe ^ ubiaurres 
Exhibition^ 

URING the entire month of January, last, 
the noted artist Valentin de Zubiaurre held 
a one-man show of his works at the Dudens- 
ing Galleries in New York. There were 
eight paintings hung, the showing being 
small but repiesentative. This was the third time that 
a Zubiaurre show was held in New York. At 
the first two shows Roman de Zubiaurre exhibited jointly 
with his brother, but this time, being absent in South 
America and working on numerous portrait commissions, 
he was unable to exhibit. Last year the works of these 
illustrious deaf brothers were shown all over United 
States, in various museums and art galleries, and there 
were numerous purchases by museums in San Diego* 
Louisville, Dallas, and other cities. 

The five reproductions we have selected for the Silent 
Worker readers show Valentin de Zubiaurre’s art at its 
best. “The Mayor” shown on the cover is one of the 
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Minnesota School’s New 
Superintendent 

Victor O. Skyberg, a native Minnesotan, has 
received the appointment to succeed Elwood A. 
Stevenson as Superintendent of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. After graduating from Olaf 
College, Mr. Skyberg went to Gallaudet College to 
prepare himself as a teacher of the deaf. From 
there he went to Fanwood and taught two years. 
At present he is Professor of Latin and Natural 
Science at Gallaudet College. 

We feel that the Minnesota School has received 
a very capable man to guide its destines and that 
the education of the deaf of the State of Minnesota 
will go on just as well as it did under Mr. Steven- 
son’s direction. 

Improving 

We take pride in the fact that the Worker has 
a fine bunch of contributors. It certainly raises 
the standard of the magazine in a literary way. 
And Nadio keeps on improving — having apparently 
secured the co-operation of Chicago’s deaf car- 
toonist, Jack Kendall, or Jacob Cohen. When two 
good men collaborate on one article, our readers are 
in for a real treat. 

The Worker is also attracting the support of 
deaf artists and near artists, as witness the “Summer 
Bouquet” reproduced in colors after a wash painting 
by Mrs. Hughes of Washington, D. C., in our last 
issue. 

We think it was the best sample of three-color 
work we have ever turned out ; and we hope we 


can reach the point where artists can say to us: 
“Your color reproductions are perfect.” 

Book Review 

TRENTON, OLD AND NEW. By Harry J. Podmore. 

Published By The Kenneth W. Moore Company, 1927. 

This book contains 165 pages of very careful 
research into the history of Trenton, dating from 
the time of the War of the Revolution up to the 
present time. The many illustrations make very 
interesting comparison between the ramshackle 
buildings and dirty streets of those early days and 
those of the present modern structures and cleanly 
paved streets. Truly Trenton has been growing 
and improving slowly but steadily until it is today 
a modern city of about 136.000 inhabitants with 
only a few landmarks of revolutionary days left. 

A Porter Number 

The July issue of this magazine will be a “Porter 
Number”. In spite of his protests, considerable 
space will be devoted to articles, poems, etc., about 
our esteemed friend, Mr. George S. Porter. To keep 
Mr. Porter out of mischief, we are obliged to take 
the only course open to us. We will have to relieve 
him of his managerial duties in connection with the 
WORKER for at least a month, or until such time 
as we feel the young fellow can do no mischief. 

Way back in 1892, four years after its inception, 
Mr. Porter came to take charge of the Worker, and 
since then, for 36 years to be exact, he has carefully, 
(or should we say, gently) weaned it into what is 
now “the greatest magazine of, for and by the deaf.” 
It has recounted the successes and exploits of thou- 
sands of the deaf — but never a word about Mr. 
Porter himself. This is characteristic of Mr. Por- 
ter, always for others and never for himself, but in 
the issue we are, with the help of Mr. Porter’s many 
friends, going to make up; we are going to turn the 
spot-light on his quiet but eventful life. We will 
endeavor to record every event, even down to those 
little frivolous ones, of which we are sure there are 
many. 

The magnitude of the task overwhelms us. We 
are afraid we cannot do justice to Mr. Porter unless 
his many friends come to our rescue. We, there- 
fore, appeal to the thousands of his friends to help 
us fittingly honor him. Write and tell us every- 
thing — even his most intimate secrets. All matter 
should reach us before May 15th. 

Alvin E. Pope, 

J. L. Johnson, 

F. A. Moore. 

The Overflow 

For want of space, it was necessary to leave over 
to the next issue considerable interesting matter. 
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Erratum 

In Mr. Meagher’s write-up of the Central States 
Basket Ball Tournament on page 344 paragraphs 
starting with “Several players” and “Gallaudet is 
in luck” were transposed. The paragraph starting 
with Gallaudet is in luck should immediately follow 
the paragraph ending with the word “quarterback.” 


Invitation-V^gtice 

L tPON the last International Congress of the Deaf- 
I Mutes at Liege in 1924 it was decided to held the 
' next International Congress at Prague, in Czecho- 
slovakia Republic (CSR.), in the summer of 1928. 

The Federation of Associations of the Deaf-Mutes in 
Czechoslovakia (Svaz Spolku Hluchonemych RCS.) v to- 
gether with the Mutual Society of the Deaf-Mutes “S. F. S.” 
(Podpurny Spolek Hluchonemych “S. F. S.”) that will 
celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of its foundation under- 
took all preparations for the Congress. 

All deaf inhabitants of Czechoslovakia request the 
honour of all their friends to participate in this Congress, 
They will not spare any care in order to satisfy their guests, 
and they wish all participants to return to their countries 
with the best impressions, acquainted with the beauties of 
this country and of its Capital PRAHA (Prague), called 
Town-of-hundred-steeples, and with its Associations of 
Deaf-Mutes. 

The program of the Congress was elaborated according 
to the directions of the Liege Congress, the Madrid Meet- 
ing of 1926 and deals firstly with the Judicial and Social 
position of the Deaf. The speakers, all men of quality, 
will have the care to treat the questions thoroughly and pro- 
foundly. Their lectures will be completed by debates, 
where foreign representatives will speak so that the resolu- 
tions moved upon this Congress really will be the work of 
international collaboration for the better future of deaf. A 
short informative survey of the condition of the schools and 
education for Deaf in Czechoslovakia and in the foreign 
countries will be given as well as a plan of the perfect 
world organization of schools for deaf children that may 
secure the best preparation for their business life. 

Looking forward to a very happy meeting of the Deaf 
from every country we wish them all the best for the 
Congress. 

For the Preparatory Committee of the M. S. H.: 

MR. J. CAP, 
President. 

MRS. J. HAUNEROVA-STANKOVA, 

Acting-secretarv. 
Mr. T. PUCELIK, 

Treasurer. 
Mr. V. SOUCEK, 

Secretary. 

PROGRAM 

Of The International Congress of the Deaf Held at Prague. 
Tuesday, July 3, 1928 

Welcome of the guests. — Evening: First-meeting 
of the guests in the Beranek-Hotel at Vinohradv, 
(Praha XII), (Tramway No: 2, 3, 16, 19 and 20.) 

Wednesday, July 4, 

8. A.M. Mass for the members of the Mutual Society of 
the Deaf-Mutes “SFS” celebrated in the church 
Na Skalce by Rev. A. Vetesnik, Director of the 
Institution for the Deaf & Dumb at St. Dejvice 
(Tramway No. 4, I18. — (Kostel Sv. Jana Na 
Skalce). 


Crowning of the grave of W. J. Wilczek, founder 
of the Mutual Society of the Deaf-Mutes “SFS” in 
the cemetary of Olsany. A short pious remem- 
brance-speech by a member of the Mutual Society 
“SFS”. 

9. A.M. Solemn opening of the Congress in the Smetana- 

Hall of the Town-House (Obccni Dum). 

Speeches and letters. 

An appreciation of the Mutual Society of the Deaf- 
Mutes “SFS” and its sixty years work. 

Middav Dinner in the Town-House (Obecnl Dum) 

(free choice). 

2. P.M. Introduction of the foreign guests and representa- 
tives to our officials in Town-Hall. (Staromestska 
radnice)— Honour to the Unknown Soldier — 
Five o’clock-Tea — Tramway No. 1). 

Opening of the Exhibition of the works of Deaf 
Artists and Craftsmen. 

8. P.M. Theatrical performance: “RAPE”, film-scene by 

Mr. A. Sedo, at Svanda-Theatre. plaved by Thea- 
trical Club of Deaf in Prague “V. D. K. H.” 
(Svandovo divadlo — Tramway No. 5 , 9, 12). 

Thursday, July 5, 

9 - A.M. Meeting in the Institution of Natural Sciences 
(Prirodovedecky ustav) na Karlove — Tramway 
No. 4, 13, 18). 

Judicial position of the Deaf-Mutes in Czecho- 
slovakia and in foreign countries. — First orator 
will be a jurisconsult of Czechoslovakia. He will 
be followed by foreign orators. 

Midday Luncheon (free-choice) in the coffee-room of 
the Student’s Home (Studenskv Domov) Tram- 
way No. 4, 13, 18). — The members will be photo- 
graphed. 

2. P.M. Circularv Tour through Prague in autocars, meet- 
ing on the Namesti Republiky, — Tramway No. 1, 
2, 3, 5 , 8, 10, 11, 13, 17, 19). 

Evening Walk through Prague and eventually participation 
in John Huss’ National Celebrations. 

Friday, July 6, 

9. A.M. Meeting in the Institution of Natural Sciences 

(Prirodovedecky ustav) na Karlove — Tramway 
No. 4. 13, 18). 

The Associations of the Deaf-Mutes of the World 
and their relation to the social care for the Deaf 
in foreign countries. — Discours by foreign orators. 

2. P.M. Visit to the Vvmola Institution for Deaf children 
at Radlice- Prague XVI. (Vymoluv ustav pro 
hluchoneme deti, — Tramway No. i 5 ). 

5 . P.M. Football-match: Austria versus Czechoslovakia 
on the playground of A. F. K. Radlice. (Tramway 
No. i 5 ). 

8. P.M. Friendly meeting with the sportsmen from Austria 
arranged by the I. Prazsky S. K. Hluchonemych 
(First Prague Sporting-Club of the Deaf), in 
the Slovansky ostrov.— Presentation of a Cup 
to the visitors by the Presidency of the Congress. 
— (Tramway to Narodni divadlo-National Theater, 
No. 2, 4, 5 , 7, 9 , 13 - i/, 20). 



Marion Eunice Riley aged two and Lu-Beth Riley, 
aged 5 
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Rational Association of the Ikaf 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, President, 358 E. 59th St., Chicago, 111 


MARCUS L. KENNER, First Vice-President 

200 West 111th Street, N. Y. City 


OLOF HANSON, Board Member 

4747 — 16 Ave; N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


C. BELLE ROGERS, Second Vice-President 
Cedar Spring, So. Carolina 


MICHAEL LAPIDES, Board Member 
Box 4051, Portland, Oregon 


A. MOORE, Secretary and Treasurer 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J, 


WILLIAM SCHAUB, Board Member 

5917 Highland Ave; St. Louis, Mo. 


Organized 1880. Incorporated 1900. An organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


Over jealous Importers cAgain 

T HROUGH one of our St'racuse, N. Y., members, 
it came to our notice that the papers of the above 
city credited Mr. G. W. Cook, supervising engi- 
neer of the Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., with stating in an address before the Commer- 
cial Drivers’ Club of Syracuse that the cause of most 
autq accidents nowadays is due to the roads being crowd- 
ed with autos driven by persons mentally defective, 
blind, drunken, hoggish, deaf or absent-minded — and 
not to bad brakes or steering gear. 

We accordingly got in touch with Mr. Beadell, our 
Traffic Bureau Chief. The appended correspondence 
between Mr. Beadell and Mr. Cook is interesting: 

February 18, 1928. 

Mr. G. W. Cook, 

Hartford, Conn. 

My dear Sir: 

The Syracuse papers, in reporting an address given by you 
before the Commercial Driver’s Club of that city, quote 
you as grouping deaf drivers with “fools, insane and blind" 
as a prolific cause of road accidents. If these reports are cor- 
rect, will you do me the courtesy of stating whether the act- 
uarial department of the Travelers can produce statistics in 
corroboration of your assertion? 

Having been practically totally deaf during a somewhat 
lengthy business life I am personally interested in the matter. 
For years I have interested myself in gathering data on the 
subject of the deaf driver and have written many news- 
paper articles on the subject. My correspondence has in- 
cluded administrators of automobile departments, insurance 
actuaries, police departments, Safety Council members, of- 
ficers and members of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, heads of Schools for the Deaf, and deaf 
drivers themselves. Hundred of newspaper clippings and 
statistical facts have come to me conveying a bearing on the 
matter. And in it all there is not an iota of proof that deaf- 
ness in itself is responsible for a sufficient number of acci- 
dents to be worthy of a place in the list of causes. 

Realizing that your position as representing the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company gives exceptional weight to your statements, 

I am sure you particularly desire them to be accurate. May 
I suggest that you address an inquiry to Commissioner Robbins 
Stoeckel in your own city, Registrar Frank Goodwin of Massa- 
chusetts, Commissoner Charles A. Harnett of New York and 
to Secretary Ernest Greenwood of the National Conference, 
inquiring as to the result of researches into the cause of acci- 
dents ? 

The manager of your central actuarial bureau in New York 
a few years ago wrote me that he never had sent out to asso- 
ciated members a suggestion that deafness be considered an 
added risk) in the issue of auto liability insurance. Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin of the Metropolitan assured me that there was no 
proof that deafness added in any appreciable extent to such 
risks. The heads of practically every school for the deaf in 
the country have signed a statement that to their personal 
and positive knowledge deaf drivers are safe drivers. 

Very truly yours, 

W. W. Beadell, 


Mr. Cook replied thus: 

THE TRAVELERS 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Engineering and Inspection 
Division 

February 23, 1928. 

Mr. W. W, Beadell, 
c. o. The Observer, 

Arlington, N. J. 

My dear Sir: — 

If you have ever spoken before at public meetings and 
read your remarks in the papers the next day, you will proba- 
bly appreciate that newspaper accounts of such talks arc 
seldom even approximately correct. 

This talk was before a group of about 250 Commercial 
Drivers. I was talking to them regarding safe driving and 
pointing out to them what they must avoid to be considered 
a safe driver. I tried to bring out the idea that if they were 
to be really safe drivers they were to assume that there was 
something wrong with everybody they meet, drivers and pedes- 
trians, and be prepared for any contingency that assumption 
might imply, 1 mentioned the fact that they could not assume 
that a person heard them when they blew the horn, for ex- 
ample, because the person might be deaf. 

I did not in any way state that deaf people were not good 
drivers. The fact is that in all my experience I never heard 
it stated that deaf people were not good drivers. In handling 
statistics on public safety in the City of Springfield for a num- 
ber of years, I do not recall of a single case where an acci- 
dent was caused by a deaf driver. 

The Syracuse paper, and I receive clippings from the paper, 
was entirely incorrect in quoting me but were merely playing 
up the dramatic statements to makp their writeup more force- 
ful. In the part which you quote I did not say insane or 
blind., I said mentally defective and people with defective 
vision. People who are actually insane and people who are 
actually blind are not drivers. You will see that I was 
very much misquoted and had no intention at all of intimating 
that deaf people were not safe drivers. 

Yours very truly, 

G. W. Cook, 
Supervising Engineer. 


c&he ‘De V&pee (^Memorial 


Report No. 51 

Reported, Oct. 7, 1927 . 


Reported, Oct. 7, 1927 $8,278.11 

COLLECTORS 

Samuel Frankenheim, N. Y 196. 5 o 

Mary J. Purtell, N. Y I0 .'oo 

Sol D. Weil, Buffalo, N. Y 6.7S 

F. A. Moore, Trenton, N. J 3.00 

Mae Strandberg, N. Y 1.S0 

Net Income from investments 308.49 

Total Fund $8,744-35 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Kentucky 

Alfred H. Hubbell ,$t.oo 
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Pennsylvania 

$x.oo each 

J. M. Koehler, Edw. C. Ritchie, Elmer L. Eby 
Bernard Teitelbaum So 

Connecticut 

5o cents each 

W. G. Durian, W. F. Durian, R. E. Sweenev, Mrs. B. 
Sweeney 

New York State 

$5.oo each 

Mrs. E. W. Cumisky, Mary J. Purtell, Sol D. Weil, Rosa 
A. Fagan 

$2.oo each 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Norton, Mrs. J. Morin, E. Souweine, 
Mrs. J. Katz 

$i .oo each 

Mrs. R. E. Seigfried, P. Murtagh, Elizabeth Malloy, J. F. 
O’Brien, Mary F. Austra, J. L. Call, S. Mundheini, G. C. 
Braddock, J. Mclnerney, M. Berman, A, Goldfogle, H. S. 
Lewis, T. J. Cosgrove, W. E. Haenzel, H. C. Kohlman, 
Miss E. E. Sherman, P. C. Brown, M. Fleischer, M. S. 
Moses 

5o cents each 

M. H. Marks, M. Fleischer, Ben Mintz, D. Polinsky, A. M. 

Miller, F. T. Lux, Julia Solomon, Sam Michaels, Harry 


Edward EMiner Qallaudet tyund 

T o the Graduates and Former Students of Gallaudet 
College, and to the Deaf People of the United States: 

T WENTY years ago, on February 5, 1907, the 
Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Fund was 
inaugurated by the Alumni Association of Gal- 
laudet College. The present object of the Fund is to 
erect a suitable memorial building on Kendall Green. 
Washington, D. C., in honor of the late Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, founder of the college. Fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000) was set as the goal. Each graduate 
has been asked to contribute at least fifty ($50), and 
each ex-student has been asked to give twenty-five dollars 
($25) or more. By means of a state quota plan each 
deaf person in the United States has been asked to con- 
tribute one dollar or more. Approximately $28,500 is now 
on hand and unpaid pledges bring the total to $30,000. 

In 1932 the two hundredth birthday anniversary of 
George Washington will be fittingly celebrated in the 
Capital. Thousands of visitors will be attracted from 
all corners of the globe owing to the world-wide rever- 
ence for Washington. During the next few years the 
Government will spend millions of dollars annually in 
the erection of new buildings and in the beautification 
of the city. In this connection it would be a fitting 
climax to our efforts to have the Memorial Build- 
ing completed by that date. The Trustees of the 
Fund, who have authority to act, believe that this can 
be done, and with such an end in view, they herewith 
announce that after February 5, 1930, they will offer the 
Board of Directors of the College for this purpose the 
amount of the Fund then on hand. Without doubt 
Congress will appropriate an additional sum to insure 
the erection of a suitable structure. We, therefore, beg 
you to contribute to the Fund to the limit of your resources 
in order that the goal of $50,000 may be reached by 
FEBRUARY 5, 1930. 

February 5, 1928. 

/Thomas Francis Fox, Chairman. 
\Cloa G. Lamson 

Trustees Thomas S. Marr 

(James M. Stewart 
\H. D. Drake, Treasurer. 

DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 


Hersh, Sam Bramson, H. Gutschneide, Mae Strandberg, 
Clara Satre, Sophia Zahn, E. C. Slattery, P. Lieberman, 
L. F. Cylka 

25 cents each 

S. Gerson, Katie Krieswarth. Ed Lefi, I. A. Mirbach, M. 
Weiner, M. Wisotskv, A Friend, A. J. Buhl, P. Mitchell, 
N. Dobsevage, J. Salazzo, Loretta Geyer, F. Nowak, 
Persie B. Foster, Mrs. W. A. Clemen, Jessie Jerge, H. 
Tobe, A. Pierce 

New Jersey 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Moore $ 2.00 

$ 1.00 each 

H. E. Dixon, Anna M. Klaus, Anna Ryan, H. W. Hester, 
V. Dondiego, F. W. Hoppaugh 


Goldie L. Aronson 5o 

M. I,. Glynn 25 


Ohio 

Alberta J. Hannaford 1.00 

5o cents each 

E. I. Holycross, J. F. Fryfogle, Olive Ferrenberg, J. B. 
Showalter. 

25 cents each 
E. M. Wood, J. B. Arnold 

Oregon 

Michael Lapides 1.00 


STATES, AGENTS AND QUOTAS 





Ree. 

State 

Agent 

Quota 

by 




T reat. 

OREGON 

. . Maurice Werner 

$ 3+4 

$ 383.11 

IDAHO 

. . U. C. Jones 

12+ 

125.00 

CONNECTICUT. . 

. . Edward P. Clark 

598 

1,133.84 

GALLAUDET 




COLLEGE . . . 


200 

364.0* 

DELAWARE 

• • J. C. Jump 

46 

46.00 

TEXAS 

. . W. H. Davis 

1,672 

1,972.50 

DISTRICT 




COLUMBIA... 

. . Rev. H. J. Pulver. . . 

151 

204.80 

VERMONT 

. . Edward P. Clarke.. 

1+3 

265.00 

NEVADA 


19 

19 00 

Alabama 

. . J. H. McFarlane 

817 

202.38 

Arizona 


92 

c rm 

Arkansas 

. . Margaret Hauberg. . . 

7+0 

140.72 

California 

- . W. S. Runde 

1,135 

459.41 

Colorado 

. . Sadie M, Young. . . . 

36+ 

101.75 

Florida 

..Mrs, Annie C. Nelson. 

396 

42.00 

Georgia 

-.Rev. S. M. Freeman. 

1,09+ 

100.39 

Illinois 

. . Robev Burns 

2,941 

48.00 

Indiana 

• ■ A. H. Norris. . 

1,576 

10.00 

Iowa 

..Tom L. Anderson... 

1,066 

218.24 

Kansas 

..Frank Mikesell 

916 

110.20 

Kentucky 

. . G. G. Kannapell 

1,255 

61.25 

Louisiana 


866 


Maine 

..Edward P. Clarke... 

414 

30.01 

Maryland 

■ ■ G. H. Faupel 

657 

300.00 

Massachusetts 

. Rev. J. C. Light 

1,592 

114.50 

Michigan 

..Flint Chapter 

1,802 

31.40 

Minnesota 

. . Wesley Lauritsen . . . . 

1,04+ 

317.74 

Mississippi 

. Rev. H. L. Tracy.... 

570 

48.45 

Missouri 

■ Grover C, Farquhar. . 

1,703 

58.00 

Montana 

. Marj' B. Logan 

150 

108.45 

Nebraska 

..Mrs. Ota Blankenship. 

553 

274.10 

New Hampshire... 

..Edward P. Clarke... 

149 


New Jersey 

. . Emilv Sterck 

940 

140.00 

New Mexico 

. Powell Wilson 

190 

35.00 

New York 

..Dr. Thomas F. Fox... 

4,022 

615.50 

North Carolina.... 

. . G. H. Bailev 

1,189 


North Dakota 

. Thomas Sheridan.... 

2+7 

177.80 

Ohio 

. Cloa G. Lamson 

2,763 

1,900.06 

Oklahoma 

. W. T. Griffing 

624 

264.72 

Pennsylvania 

. George M. Teegarden 

3.299 

849.36 

Rhode Island 

. . Edward P. Clarke .... 

197 

5.00 

South Carolina 

. Alex Rosen 

539 

246.10 

South Dakota 

..Mrs. J. B. Johnson... 

283 

10.00 

Tennessee 

. Thos. S. Marr 

1,103 

61.40 

Utah 

, . Rav G. Wenger 

236 

70.90 

Virginia 

. . R. A. Bass 

1,042 

138.55 

Washington 

..Dr. Olaf Hanson 

566 

284.00 

West Virginia 

. . Chas, D. Seaton 

632 

390.5* 

Wisconsin 


1,688 


Wyoming 


36 


Canada 



39.20 

Cuba 



1.50 
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low a 

Jacob Cohen 25 

District of Columbia 

Robert Werdig i.oo 

New Mexico 

B. F. Grisson i.oo 

Illinois 

Marion Lilienstein 1.00 

March 19, 1928 Total Fund $8,744.35 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 

Treasurer. 


18 West 107th Street, 
New York City. 


The New York Branch of the National Association did 
itself proud by contributing $75.00 to the Statue Fund 
solely as a matter of duty of upholding any and all of the ob- 
jects of the parent organization. Other branches will do well 
by emulating thjs instance of fidelity. These and other 
societies of the deaf throughout the land are advised to 
contribute to the Fund from the proceeds of social affairs 
under their auspices. If they advertise a certain percentage 
of the net profit for the benefit of the Fund, it would help 
drawing a better attendance and adding considerable to 
their prestige. 


□ 

c&he cZ Argonaut 

'ZBy *J. e W. ^Howson 


N EMPLOYMENT among the deaf in Cali- 
fornia and along the Pacific Coast has for 
the past year been a matter of considerable 
concern. While no one has been able to 
analyze the situation to the point of assigning 
sons for this lack of work, certain probable 
causes have been advanced. Lack of employment has 
not been confined to the deaf locally, but is understood 
to be well distributed all over the country. It also 
affects the hearing as well as the deaf. 

The main contributing cause to this condition of af- 
fairs has been attributed to labor saving machinery. This 
has thrown hundreds of thousands of men out of certain 
standard industries, notably in the automobile field and 
allied industries. There is no new lines of employment 
coming forward to supply work for the men thus dis- 
charged. Work on radios has absorbed a small amount, 
while airplane manufacturing is yet in its infancy. The 
number of deaf employed in garages and automobile as- 
sembling plants in California is much less at the present 
time than was the case several years ago. 

Excessive speculation in stocks has diverted much capi- 
tal from industries which formerly gave employment to 
the deaf. Notably is this the case with the building 
industry. Locally great bank mergers and the huge 
expansion of the Bank of Italy come in for a large amount 
of criticism. It is figured that the numerous fore- 
closures which have taken place on homes and farm land 
have had a bad effect on employment. 

Whatever may have been the cause there are signs now 
that the labor situation is about to improve, if the im- 
provement has not already started in. Labor saving 
machinery has on its introduction always upset employ- 
ment temporarily, pauperizing the workingman while 
it has enriched the employer. But such machinery soon 
increased demands, the standard of living became higher 
all around, and finally when he was again employed, the 
workingman was better off than before. Successive in- 
creases in living standard have given to the modern work- 
ingman that which once was lacking even in the privi- 
ledged homes of kings. As to their lot in the immediate 
future the deaf have little to fear. 

•f* + ❖ 

A famous or notorious set of lawmakers who ruled 
the state of California some decades ago was known as 
the Legislature of a Thousand Drinks, implying that 
the members during intermissions adjourned to the base- 
ment of the capital to quench their thirst. The latest 
legislature to make laws for the state has come to be 


known as the Legislature of a Thousand Commissions. 

These commissions scattered all over the state are now 
busily at work. Quite a few of them are in one way 
or another investigating the lot of the deaf. Much data 
has been acquired and reams of paper have been stacked 
up. A good deal is pertaining to the industrial life of 
the deaf. Numerous individuals are at work on these 
statistics. Meantime there are deaf men, eager and com- 
petent, roaming the streets in search of work. All the 
data in the world will be of no use to these men unless 
they are assisted in getting work. Work they must have. 
However a big wheel turns slowly and one may confiden- 
tially look for results in the near future. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

A hearing teacher employed in one of the day schools of 
California makes the public statement that deaf teachers 
cannot be employed in the day schools of the state as it is 
against the law. There is no such law. Further remarks 
by this teacher indicate that she is misinterpreting the law 
which states that children in day schools shall be taught 
by the oral method. To her the employment of a deaf 
teacher in the class room means also the use of signs. She 
has inalienably associated the deaf with the sign language. 
T o her they are one and inseparable even though she is 
supposed to be employing a method of education that 
makes the use of signs superfluous to the deaf. 

But why the law ? Is the oral method unable to stand 
on its own? Or do the hearing teachers fear competition? 
Laws are ostensibly made to protect the weak, which may 
mean methods as well as individuals. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Investigators of labor conditions among the deaf gravely 
discuss fruit picking as an occupation for them. They 
entirely overlook the fact that this is but a transient 
employment and that the real duty of the state is to give 
every deaf child the opportunity to learn such a trade 
as experience has shown may prove suitable. Of course 
circumstances may prevent some from learning a trade 
but will not at the same time prevent them from becom- 
ing a success. I had a caller this very day. He entered 
school at fifteen without any previous education and 
struggled along a few years to get a smattering of know- 
ledge. Though he can hardly write, he talks well in 
signs. His first job obtained some five or ten years agn 
was at handling coal. It was hard and dirty work. He 
has been at it ever since at fair wages. Furthermore he 
is not now subject to lay off, being foreman of the gang. 
You wouldn’t have thought it, but he’s made the grade. 
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The National Association of the Deaf will meet in 
Buffalo in 1930. This will mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Association. It is proposed 
to unveil the De 1’Epee statue at Buffalo as a fitting 
celebration of the occasion. Voting blanks have been 



Mrs. Henry Franck appears in costume at a recent 
Washington’s Birthday masquerade. Mrs. Franck 
is the mother of four lively and promising young boys, 
but you wouldn’t think it to see her in this costume. 
Henry Franck as Father Time traced the life of 
Washington from the cradle to the grave before an 
audience of adult deaf. Of course he was aided by a 
number of assistants, all in costume. Later he re- 
peated at the state school for the deaf, where he was 
the cynosure of all eyes. None could penetrate his 
disguise. 


mailed to members to ascertain their attitude towards 
the statue program. Personally 1 have not yet cast 
my vote being anxious to hear the comment of other 
members through the press. 

I he first public utterance on the subject comes from 
the pen of George W. Veditz in the Deaf-Mutes' Journal. 
Mr. Veditz thinks the money available by 1930, around 
$10,000, will be inadequate for the project. He would 
have it placed in a trust fund for the next fifty years, 
when the accretion through interest will make a sum, 
so he estimates, of $60,000. As substitute he would 
drop the monument idea and establish a scholarship in 
honor of the Abbe, the income to be used in bringing some 
young man or woman from France to secure a higher 
education at Gallaudet College. 

The sum of $10,000 may be, as Mr. Veditz states, too 
small for erecting a suitable monument. If it is, the com- 
mittee will soon find it out. T he idea of placing the 
fund in trust for the next fifty years, is looking too far 
into the future. For fifty years the deaf will be derived 
of any benefit of the accumulated funds. The Gallaudet 
College scholarship would seem a feasible way out, were 
it not for the fact, so I understand, that donors to the 
fund, particularly the Catholics expect a statue. At any 
rate the Association will do well to unload itself from 
any and all funds being collected for the erection of the 
statue. ,If we must have a statue, lets get through with 
it by 1930 and be done with it. 

❖ *f* ❖ 

Arguments in the press are waxing warm anent the 


award of the De l’Epee statue contract. There are those 
who would submit the statue award to open competition 
taking what should in the opinion of some appointed jury 
be the best model submitted. Others would limit the 
award to deaf sculptors, which seems to be the concensus 
of opinion. There are those who would limit the com- 
petition to American deaf sculptors. A few are pro- 
nounced in their desire that the statue be awarded with- 
out competition to Douglas Tilden. Fellow Californians 
of Tilden’s feel that if he should submit an acceptable 
model the work should be given to him. It should 
come as a recognition of Tilden’s past work. We feel 
that it would add to the prestige of the deaf as a class. 
Under the nom de plume of Zeno, Tilden has injected his 
personality into the matter. Zeno the philosopher is cer- 
tainly no asset to Tilden the sculptor. We in California 
understand. We look beyond the man and at his work. 

It may be well that our distant friends do likewise. 

♦ ♦ • 

V V %* 

Gladys Tilden, daughter of Douglas Tilden, has in- 
herited some of her father’s artistic talents. While in her 
teens, she was employed at good wages in a law office. 
Recently so I am informed she went to Paris to work for 
The Vogue, as private secretary to the president of the 
concern. Lately, though still in her early twenties, she 
has been advanced the assistant editor, her field being 
to cover all American matters coming within the scope 
of the magazine. 


Lon Chaney visits in San Francisco He takes dinner 
at a friend’s. The friend invites a neighbor. It trans- 
pires that the neighbor’s father and mother are deaf. So 
are Chaney’s. Immediately there is a mutual interest be- 
tween the two. They talk in signs for the edification of 
the other guests. Lon Chaney is here for a visit and a 
rest. But you won’t recognize him. A pair of glasses, 
a twist of the hair and presto he is another man. For 
Mr. Chaney is the master of all make-up men. He at- 
tends a theater, but there is a big crowd and he stands in 
line. The gaze of a keen eyed usher is fixed upon him. 
He moves alongside. “This w T ay, Mr. Chaney,” he 
whispers. “Hush, not a word,” says the other. The 
usher understands; he is true to his profession. But the 
secret will out. In a day or two, Lon Chaney is rec- 



Melvin Davidson completes another house. This 
cottage is built on cheap ground in a district that al- 
ready has a large number of unsold homes. But 
Dave has enough courage to figure that certain orig- 
inal ideas about this place are going to sell it. 

ognized in the lobby of his hotel and the newspapers have 
it. Gone is privacy and with it the blessings enjoyed by 
the unknown. 
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SPORTS IN GENERAL 

Edited By Frederick A. Moore 





"Dixie ^Basl^et ^Ball tournament 

By Mrs. C. L. Jackson 

T HE second annual Basket-ball Tournament, held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, on February 10 and 11 is over 
and again the Arkansas Leopards retain their 
hold on the Michael trophy. Seven teams participated 
in the tournament this year and while every team seemed 
determined to win, only Arkansas and South Carolina 
survived to reach the finals where Arkansas defeated 
South Carolina by a score of 24 to 18. South Carolina 
finished second and Alabama third in the tournament 
The games were all clean throughout and were marked 
by superior playing by all the teams contesting. The 
local Georgia team was somewhat a disappointment, but 
considering that the players were all mere babes, averag- 
ing around 15 years of age each, we can overlook their 
failure to win a game this time and hope for better luck 
next year. 

The tournament this year was a success in every way. 
The local committee were able to meet every obligation 
from the proceeds of the game. Last year (the first 


WINNERS OF FIRST PLACE 



Arkansas Basket-ball Team — IV winters of the second 


^annual basketball tournament played by the boys of 
.the Southern Schools for the Deaf, at Atlanta, 
Georgia, February 10 and 11, 1928. 

-year) there was a considerable deficit which the, Atlanta 
deaf paid out of their own pockets. This did not 
discourage them a little bit as tney undertook the tour- 
nament again this year, guaranteeing the expenses them- 
selves in case of a deficit. We are glad to say that 
there was no deficit and that the Atlanta deaf lived up 
to their well known reputation for doing things, and 
put the tournament “over the top” in grand style, even 


ending up in giving a big Masquerade party to the 
man\ visitors from other states. Next year's tourna- 
ment will be in charge of Mr. Ross A. Johnson, assisted 

WINNERS OF SECOND PLACE 



L p per right J. C. Miller, coach. I p per left — 

. W. L. Walker, mgr. Lower group, front row — 
Hewline, Johnson, capt., Westmoreland. Second 
row Cooper, Richardson. Top row — Pendars, 
Brady. 

as usual by the other live wire deaf of Atlanta. Mr. 
Johnson is hoping that every one of the Southern Schools 
for the Deaf will send teams next year. Another trophy 
is expected to be offered, and quite likely the preliminary 
games will be played by girls. 

* 

Disigraphs on the Dixie 
tournament 

By One Who Wasn’t There 

Atlanta, historic battle ground, was again the scene of 
the clashing of basket-ball teams representing southern 
schools for the deaf. It was the second annual tourna- 
ment of the “Dixie League," and the affair having been 
put over successfully from every standpoint, it promises 
to be a regular feature of the sports calendar of the 
schools participating. 

The “Silent" fives, contrary to popular opinion, made 
so much noise that the press was kept buzzing with the 
results of the matches, which were broadcasted over Dixie 
like a report of a rise in the price of cotton. 

Out-of-towners on catching their first sight of “the 
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floor” were almost "floored” in amazement at the monu- 
mental nerve of those Atlantans — acres of it (the floor) 
or enough to delight the eye of a promoter the size of 
“Tex” R. And the seating capacity of the tier on tier 

ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


BASKET-BALL TEAM 



Front — Left to right — Pate, /.; Little, g. ; Stephen, f. : 
Magro, g. Behind — Busby, Nall, g. ; Jones, c , 

Wright, g. 


surrounding it — if those eight or ten thousand seats had 
all been filled the Dixie League would never again have 
to go begging! 

No wonder the basketeers felt a bit shaky playing under 
that vast expanse of roof, so unlike that of the home attic 
court against which the high throws bump so sociably. 
The tournament thus resolved itself into a contest of 
nerve, the team that wobbled the least winning out. 

As to which team of the seven that competed for the 
Michaels Trophy was really the best, the composite opin- 
ion of the heads of the schools represented who were 
present would have to be sifted. According to the “dope” 
handed out by the rabid fans that accompanied and vocif- 
erously upheld the honor of the home fives there were 
seven best teams in the tournament and seven winners! 

In the opening exhibition the Alabama team started 
off as if it were out to “clean up” the whole league in 
return for the string of defeats that were handed it the 
previous year, and this it did rather handily to the “Tar- 
heels.” But in their next encounter the Alabamians 
struck a Tartar in the other of the Carolinas against 
which they could not maintain a lead won in part of the 
game. 

The seven teams with three exceptions were pretty even- 
ly matched, but the tournament hadn't proceeded far when 
it became apparent that the championship would go to 
one of the three leading contenders — Arkansas, South 
Carolina, and Alabama. No one of these three had much 
basket-ball on its two rivals. Arkansas, which came out 
with a clean slate was trailing the South Carolina lads 
part of the time in the final game, and South Carolina 
likewise lagged behind Alabama during the semi-finals. 

The Arkansas team again won the championship, not 
because it played superior all-around basket-ball, but 


because it possessed a championship requisite that its 
competitors lacked — the ability to deliver a telling punch 
in the pinches. And unless the other participants in the 
Dixie I ournament can learn to crawl out of the hole 
like those ‘Leopards” this year’s champions will hold onto 
that trophy indefinitely. 

All-southern first and second basket-ball teams were 
selected from the teams that took part in the tournament 
by the coaches of these teams, the officials and the sport 
writers who witnessed the games. The selections of the 
judges run as follows: 

1st. Team Position 2nd. Team 

W renn, Ark Forward Gatlin, N.C. 

Johnson, S.C Forward Rogers, Tenn. 

Brady, S.C Center Clemons, Fla. 

Tubb, Ark, Guard Pate. Ala. 

Jones, Ala Guard Virside, Fla. 

Central States basket S all 

tournaments 

By J. Frederick Meagher 


School Won Lost Per Points Oppon- 

Centage Scored ents 

Ind - 5 0 1000 121 107 

Ml 4 1 800 125 5+ 

Wis. 2 3 400 101 105 

Ky 2 3 400 92 125 

Ohio 2 3 400 97 113 

Mich 0 5 000 85 US 


When gentlemanly sportsmen decide eight of fifteen 
tournament games by a margin of four points or less. 



Frank Guzzardo, all-star forward of the Illinois 
team, received a silver cup when selected by the 
officials as the best sportsman-player 


without a single yap at the officials — well, the millen- 
nium dawneth ! 

The fourth annual championship tournament of central 
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COLORFUL — " Little Fighting lllini" or the "Tigers." Orange and Black in uniform. White and 
Black in color. Front row, left to right: Lowry, Skedsmo, Guzzardo (the prize-winning sportsman) , Sibley 
(captain, with ball), Walnoha, Perry, and Baugh. Second row : Rayhill, Manager Fred Neiman, Principal 
John Taylor, Coach Robey Burns, Superintendent Col. Frank Whipp, Hummel and Sinecore. 


states schools for the deaf — in the new $65,000 gym- 
nasium of the Illinois school in Jacksonville, February 
23-25 — had a hearing representatives of the Associated 
Press, and a deaf representative of the AP rival (the 
Hearst-owned Universal Services.) To you in the 
know, that spells S-u-c-c-e-s-s ! 

According to the points scored, Illinois had the best 
team — both offensively and defensively. But Indiana 
won the silver trophies. , 

Play was on the round robin system — each team meet- 
ing every other team once. Three games were decided 
by one point difference, three by two points, and two 
by four points. Howzzat for close competition? 

Kentucky, which had never won a single game in 
the three previous tournaments, proved the surprise of 
the meet. Their whirlwind was Arie Hamilton, aged 
15 — a green mountain kid playing his first year of 
basketball. 

These Kentuckians rented an old 1923-model touring 
car, and drove some 500 miles each way in the dead of 
winter — eight players and Coach A. D. Martin (of 
war-time Goodyear fame) all huddled together. 

There were innumerable high-lights of interest, be- 
sides Fancher’s band. Guard Davies, of Wisconsin — 
whose glasses were finally broke, though protected by 
a wire net resembling the upper half of a baseball 
catcher’s. The wrath of head-scorer Ed Foltz, of Kan- 
sas, when someone plugged his tin whistle and he could 
not understand why the other officials appeared to de- 
liberately ignore his lusty blasts. The picturesque be- 


tween-halves phrases of Coach Charles Marshall, of 
Michigan. The beautiful camaraderie of the 46 players 
and dozen coaches who slept on army cots in the aban- 
doned old gym close to the magnificient new edifice. 

The meet was a financial flop — grossing just $865.50. 


SI LENTS FROM SIX STATES— To " lay a wreath 
on murdered Lincoln's tomb," February 26, 1928. Rep- 
resentatives from Springfield, III., Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and Illinois School for 
the Deaf manipulated their instruments in the zero 
atmosphere. They were returning from the basketball 
tournament in Jacksonville. Lincoln, as President, 
chartered Gallaudet College. 
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Players and coaches at the Central States Schools for Deaf tournament in the new $65,000 Illinois gym- 
nasium. hirst two rows: left — Indiana and Coach Arthur G. Norris; right Michigan and Coach Charles 
Marshall. Middle rows: left — Kentucky and Coach A. 1). Martin ( the bald headed brute); right — Ohio 
and Coach Birney W right (the lad who looks like Lin dbergh.) Top rows: left — Illinois and Coach Robey 
Burns; right — Wisconsin and Coach Frederick Neesam. The banners in back indicate rooters’ sections. 



Two officials ar $84 apiece — but worth it. They were 
absolutely unbiased, having never met a deaf man before. 
The Coaches, conference agreed no player reaching his 
21st birthday can compete in future tournaments. The 
Coaches tried to map out some means of financing a na- 


tional tourney as outlined in 
failed. (If you have a good 


this magazine recently; but 
idea send it to Editor Fred 
Moore. ) 

The entire affair was 
conducted in faultless fash- 
ion by Coach Robey Burns 
and his conferres. Col- 
umbus, Ohio, was awarded 
the 1929 tournament next 
February. All pictures 
herewith by Frederick 
F a w k n e r, Jacksonville’s 
deaf photograper. 


Several players expect 
to enter Gallaudet College 
next fall, including Dra- 
piewski of Ohio, L. Scha- 
gena of Michigan, Szwab- 
lewski of Wisconsin, and 
Sibley of Illinois. This 
last man was the star 
guard of them all, and at 
football is certain to rival 
Moore and Massinkoff as 
all-time all-G allaudet 
quarterback. 


Wilbur Sibley, the brains of 
the Illinois tram. Hearing 
coaches and newspapermen 
made him unanimous selection 
for Central III. All-star high 
school quarterback, last fall. 
You will hear plenty of this 
lad when he enters Gallau- 
det College next September. 


The official picked all- 
star first and second teams, 
which appear herewith, 
along with my own “con- 
solation all-star’’ line-up. 
The officials awarded the 
silver trophy for the best 


player and best sportsman, 
to Frank Guzzardo, aged 19, of Chicago. 


CENTRAL STATES ALL-STARS 


First Team 

Forward Guzzardo, 111. 
Forward James, Ind. 

Center Poska, Ind. 

Guard Sibley, III. 

Guard Coole, Ind. 


Second Team 
King, Ky. 
Redman, Ind. 
Walnoba, 111. 
Skedamo, III. 
Byrd, Ky. 


Consolation 
Hamilton, Ky. 
Baugh, 111. 
Drapiewski, Ohio. 
Davies, Wis. 
Rocco, Mich. 


Gallaudet is in luck, for all four of these men were 
listed among the 14 highest point-scorers. These boys 
with an affinity for basket-shooting embrace ten forwards, 
three centers, and one lone guard — the great Sibley 
himself, who ranks seventh ; although guards are not 
supposed to be basketological Babe Ruths. Drapiewski 
is the highest scorer. If you are one of those horrible 
hounds with a flair for statistics, you are welcome to 
digest this fish — the abbreviations standing for Field 


Goals (counting two points each), 
point), and Total Points: 

Foul 

Throws 

(one 

NAME 

F.G. 

F.T. 

T.P. 

Drapiewski, c (Ohio) 

. 18 

5 

♦l 

Redman, f (Ind.) 

16 

8 

40 

Guzzardo, f (111.) 

. 14 

8 

36 

King, f (Ky.) 

16 

4 

36 

Arnold, f (Wis.) 

13 

6 

32 

James, f (Ind.) 

. 14 

3 

31 

Sibley, g (111.) 

. 13 

4 

30 

Hamilton, f (Kv.) 

12 

5 

29 

Liggett, f (Ohio) 

. 11 

S 

27 

I.. Schagena, f (Mich.) 

. 12 

1 

25 

Hesser, c (Wis.) 

Lowry, f (III.) 

9 

s 

23 

8 

6 

22 

Walnoha, c (111.) 

. 8 

6 

22 

SzaWewski, f (Wis.) 

. 11 

0 

22 

Illinois has a larger playing floor 

than 

many colleges? 


and their gigantic scoreboard excels that of any deaf 
gym in the country. Besides showing complete team 
and individual scores, it is equipped with a huge clock, 
automatically telling how many minutes remain to be 
played in ea<Jh half. 
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HIGHLIGHTS AND SHADOWS 

Or How I Lost My Hearing 

E HAVE all heard that story about the 
man who walked up to* the deaf-mute and 
wrote, ‘‘Can you read and write?” and 
how the deaf-mute wrote back, “Yes. Can 
you?” In fact, I venture to say we have 
all heard it several times. Personally, I have heard it in 
different versions at least forty times. The first time I 
heard it — or rather, saw it — I laughed ’til my gizzard 
wobbled. That was back in 1918 or ’20 during the war 
when I was working for cld man Harvey Firestone in 
Akron, Ohio, and drawing down my $15 a day and 
bonus, and smoking two-bit cigars, wearing socks and 
silk shirts and collars and neckties, and sleeping in pink 
striped pajamas, taking shower baths at the barber shop 
every Saturday, and running around with the wimmin 
to picture shows in everything, and other such foolishness. 
Ah, them waz th’ happy days! Wazzent they, oldtimers? 
Well, B. M. (alias “Bum”) Schowe who was the deaf 
employment manager at the Firestone at that time, was, 
I think, the originator of this really good joke. At 
least I never heard it until he sprung it on me one day 
as we w r ere walking uptqwn. I remember I cachinated 
so boisterously at the time that a couple of old ladies 
whom we w’ere passing jumped aside in alarm. “Ho, 
ho, ho, ho! Haw! haw! haw! haw!” I' just roared. 
And I rubbed the tip of my snout with my right “H” 
fingers to indicate that it was very, very amusing; and 
I slapped my right “Y” hand against the palm of my 
left “S” hand, and then threw a kiss, sort of, with my 
right “B” hand to denote, “That’s good!” And I em- 
phasized my appreciation further by slapping him so 
heartily on his back with my right “5” hand that he 
nearly swallowed his lighted cigarette and called me a 
fam dool, or something like that. As I remember it, 
Bum claimed that the deaf fellow who made this scin- 
tillating comeback was a Hoosierite, and delicately im- 
plied that it might even have been he, himself. 

The next time, I heard it from an elongated Spanish 
freak from New Mexico, by the name of Benito Vase- 
line Baca. Who asserted that the deaf wit was a New 
Mexican. “Ha! ha! ha!” I tittilated, but did not roar; 
and my gizzard merely oscillated slightly instead of wob- 
bling as before. A big fat bozo in Louisville, by the 
name of Jaw r n Mueller, was the next one to regale me 
with this yarn ending it with, .... and the Danville 
boy writes, “Yes. Can you?” “'‘Ho, ho, ho, ho!” I 
chortled half-heartedly, while mv gizzard remained per- 
fectly normal. 

Then a little fellow that takes fotygraffs and flirts 
with the gals there in New York, and claims that “they 
ain’t no such thing as a semi-mute ;” and, “deaf-mute brass 
bands are superfluous incumbrances on this here globe” 
— and I heartily agree with him on the latter — tells it 
to me again. Says Pach — Oh, I let the name slip — ”. . . 
and the Fanw'ood boy writes right back, “Yes. Can vou?” 
“He, he, he!” I giggles languidly, just to be affable. 


Then Kelly Stevens, the globe trotter, tells it to me in 
Trenton, claiming that it w-as a Texas “Frosh” at Gal- 
laudet — maybe himself or Troy Hill — that replied so 
brilliantly on the pad, “Yes. Can you?” Then he waited 
for me to bust out laffin. I felt more like bustin him 
one on the beezer, but 1 was tco well bred to do anything 
like that. Instead, I' just registered a vapid stare and 
said, “Go on with the story.” “ Mon Dieu Stupid 
Gar con!" exclaims Kelly in disgust, “that is all, dumb 
bell. Cantcha see th’ point?” 

And so, it is, wherever I go, that “Yes. Can you?” 
is ahvays springing up and slapping me in the face. Jim 
Brady tells it to me in Philadelphia, Joe Call tells it to 
me in Brooklyn, Johnny Gates tells it in Decatur, Rudy 
Redlich in Springfield, Schaub tells it in St. Looey, Guie 
Leo Deliglio tells it in Portland, and Lord know r s how' 
many others have regaled me with this anecdote; and 
each claimed that the witty repartee was made by a native 
son, except Guie, w r ho said it w'as a girl. And now I 
notice in one of Meagher’s Toe Nail Sketches that the 
story W'as still being related with great gusto in Denver 
last summer. Well, I hereby give fair warning that if 
anybody ever springs that “Yes. Can you?” on me again 
I am gonna give him a kick in the pants. And I don’t 
mean maybe. There is a limit to the number of camels 
a straw can carry on its back. That was a good joke in 
1920, and may still be a good joke to tell to a hearing 
person, but among us deaf it ain’t a joke now', it’s history. 

A Dizzy Dialogue 

New' this article opened w'ith a hearing man walking 
up to a deaf man and asking him a foolish question. This 
bright deaf fellow', adopted by so many states, is not alone 
in such experiences. All of us have at some time or other, 
or mere probably many, many times, had to answer just 
as foolish a question or series of questions. Unfortunately, 
however, w'e all have not the gift of this talented young 
gentleman’s nimble repartee. Or, we are too slow witted 
and do not think of pungent retorts at the proper time. 
Or, in rare instances, w'e are too polite to answer sarcas- 
tically for fear of hurting the w'ell-intentioned hearing 
person’s feelings. The last named is the case with me. 
Politeness has been the bane of my chevalier sans peur et 
sans reprocke existence; it has handicapped me incalcul- 
ably both socially and in business. Being too polite to 
exercise my caustic ripost, I allow people to bere me to 
death and try my durndest to answer all questions good 
naturedly in an endeavor to impress myself favorably 
upon them. But it doesn’t seem to w'ork. Yes, I am 
always playing end man to some hearing interlocutor to 
my disadvantage. They ask me a lot of fool questions 
and I answer them all, and they go away and tell others 
that I am suffering with dementia praecox. I don’t 
know why. 

Now, for instance, there is a lady here at Mrs. Bumble’s 
select boarding house for refined people only, w'here I 
am staying, w'ho, after her first and only conversation w'ith 
me last Sunday afternoon is fully convinced that I am 
mentally aberrated. I don’t know' why. Maybe some 
of you readers can shed light on the question if I set 
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down our Sabbath Day conversation here for your crit- 
ical analysis. Read every line carefully and you will 
see how utterly ridiculous this lady is in holding such 
an opinion of me, and the great injustice she does me in 
going around and telling all the rest of the boarders that 
that deaf fellow is mentally aberrated, she thinks. 

Now on the afternoon in question I was sitting in the 
parlor with my feet on the table, quietly smoking and not 
bothering nobody a-tall, musing over a tale I had just 
read about Lady Godiva and wondering haw she would 
lcfok with her hair bobbed, when in comes this lady (not 
Godiva, but Mrs. Weibold — tho we call her Bollweevil 
when she is not around, because she is such a pest) and 
begins sniffing around, and eyeing my cigarette disap- 
provingly, remarks, “I yer er um urn to,” or at least 
it sounded about like that to me. 

“Sorry, Airs. Bollweevil — AVeibold, I mean,” says I, 
blushing at my awkward slip, “but I didn’t understand 
you. Won’t you please write?” And 1 proffered my 
pad and pencil. (That’s another thing, our deafness is 
always making us apologetic. This places us at a dis- 
advantage; gives the hearing person a sort of superiority 
complex and puts us on the defensive, so to speak, right 
from the start. Why should we apologize for being deaf ? 
But we polite ones generally do. I always. Oh, well — ) 

She accepts the pencil and pad and writes, “I detest 
smoke in the house ; it makes me cough. It is an iniquit- 
ous habit.” 

Now, if I had not been so refined and well brought up 
I might have rejoined, “Well, va old quince, why don- 
cha go outa here and the smoke won’t bother you?” In- 
stead, I merely called her attention to the fact that this 
cigarette was a certain brand in which there was not a 
cough in a carload, but I pitched it in the ash tray never- 
theless. Ady acquiescence evidently pleased her, for her 
face relaxed so far as to actually smile for the first time 
in three weeks, as she wrote on the pad : “Thanks. 
You’re a gentleman.” 

“Yessum,” I agrees, “I know it.” 

“Can’t you hear anything at all?” she scribbles next. 

“Nuthin a-tall,” 1 replies simply, “I’m totally deaf.” 

'“Can’t you even hear that train passing?” (Our 
hash-house is located about 200 feet from the Atlantic 
Seaboard Airline Railway.) 

“I can feel the vibrations; that’s all,” I returns. 

“The idea! You don’t say so? And how do train 
vibrations feel?” 

“Well, I can’t say exactly, but it is like unto a quiver- 
ing, quaking, shivering, shaking, shuddering, trembling, 
rumbling roar tremulously repeated o’er and o’er, sort 
of,” I explains. 

“How lucid. I understand perfectly,” she replies. 
“And how did vo,u lose your hearing?” 

“It’s a long tale and a sad one,” I murmurs, “and it 
will make you perfectly miserable to hear it.” 

“O, tell it to me,” she chirps, “I love misery. Why, 1 
haven’t missed a funeral hereabouts for the past six years.” 

How I Lost My Hearing 

“So, with a disconsolate air, I wipes a tear from my 
eye — the left one— and begins: 

“When still a mere infant about eighteen months old 
my mother hung me out on the clothesline to dry while she 
went across the hall to gossip with a neighbor, but in her 
hurry' to relate to Mrs. Smaltz the latest bit of scandal, 
she neglected to fasten the clothespin securely' with the 
result that I dropped off to the pavement 150 feet below 

ft 

“150 feet?” 

“Yessum, the clothesline was stretched from a fifth 


floor tenement window in New York’s Lower East Side 
where I was born.” 

"Oh, I see. Proceed.” 

.... and I lit on top of my head on the hard paved 
courtyard below, raising a big bump — ” 

“On the pavement?” 

“No, mv head.” 

“Oh!” 

“ A es. And when I regained my senses — ” 

“So you’ve regained them, have you? Hcpv did you 
lose them again ?” 

“Never lost ’em again ; I still gottem.” 

“I’m glad yarn told me; I should have never guessed 
it.” 

Being well bred, I ignore all her cutting sarcasms, 
you see, not because I am too dumb to be conscious of 

them, but simply because I am, as I have said before, too 
poiite to be uncivil. 

.... and when I regained my r senses a few seconds 
later a big crowd had gathered around my inert form 
and two big fat cops were shooing them back. ‘Git 
back, every oody', git back ; give it air’, they' were shouting 
and waving their clubs threatening to emphasize their 
commands. And every’body' got back and gave me air. 
(And that is all anybody has ever given me since.) On 
investigation it was found the terriffic impact of an 
irresistible force against an immovable body had affected 
a concussion so violent as tc» completely shatter the tin- 
pan-num, or ear drum, of my left ear, and forced the 
U-station tube clean down to my tonsils and, as a nat- 
ural sequence, rendered that ear totally unfit for hearing 
purposes thereafter, not to speak of the concussed bump on 
top of my' head — tho the scalp wasn’t broken.” 

“How fortunate.” 

“Fortunate ?” 

“That your scalp wasn’t broken, I mean.” 

“That’s different.” 

‘T suppose your mother was greatly upset over the cat- 
astrophe?” 

“Not half so much as I.” 

“Naturally. What did your mother do?” 

“O, when she heard my bean crack against the pave- 
ment she thought something terrible had happened — may- 
be one of Pop’s flivver tires had blew out. So she comes 
running down the steps, six at a time, and when she sees 
it was me that had fallen off the clothesline she cries — ” 

“Poor woman!” 

“ she cries, ‘You little devil, didn’t I tell you not to 

come downstairs without my T permission? And you have 
gone and torn your new dress, too!’ You see, Mrs. 
AVeibold, being just an infant, I was wearing dresses 

then, cr rather, a dress, and a lot of petticoats, and a 
triangular garment. Ala didn’t know about the ear 
drum being busted just then, or she would been madder 
at me. A ou see, we were poor but dishonest people, and 
while ma knew that the bump on top of my head would 
eventually subside, the dress I was wearing was tern be- 
yond repair; and ma could ill afford in those days to buy 
a new dress every time one of us kids dropped off the 
clothesline.” 

“I see ; and then what happened ?” 

“Why, they picked me up by the hair and two big 
toes and started to tote me to the horsepittle — 

“Hospital, you mean?” 

“That’s what I said, horsepittal.” 

“No, you said horsepittle.” 

“Well, ain’t that what you said?” 

“No, I said, hospital.” 

“Well ain’t that what I said?” 
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“O, cats foot! Let it go. Who carried you to the 
hospital ?” 

‘ I he t«*o fat cops and a deaf-mute who was in the 
crowd and volunteered his assistance. The deaf-mute 
held me by the hair and the two cops by my respective 
toes. I ho' they weren’t so big at that time as they are 
now, I remember I used to chew on them with gusto, 
especially when I was cutting my teeth. But I never do 
so now. 1 outgrew the habit when I turned twenty. 
Pop gave me a pair of his old brogans to wear then. They 
were number 14’s and my mouth was inadequate. 

“How cruel.” 

O, 1 don t know. It was time I stopped chewing on 
my big toes, anyhow. 

'I mean such an inhumane way to carry you: by the 
toes and hair.” 

“It didn’t hurt my toes, but I remember that I swore 
at the deaf-mute for pulling my hair. 

“How could a baby like you were swear at a deaf- 
mute ?” 

“On his fingers. But I regretted it immediately." 
“You shoudn’t have sworn at him.” 

“No, I shouldn’t, for, in order to swear back, he 
naturally had to free his hand from my hair, with the 
result that my head came kerflop against the hard concrete 
pavement again. Then the cops turned and swore at 
the d.-m. for dropping my head, and he stopped swearing 
at me and swore back at them. In this exchange of 
amenities the deaf man had the better of the cops, for 
he could not understand the cops, while they could under- 
stand his signs perfectly. 

“The officers understood the deaf man’s signs, then?” 
“Yes, for the deaf man used Esperanto signs.” 
“Esperanto?” 

“LTH-huh. Signs that are universally used by both 
the deaf and the hearing, you know.” 

“Such as, for instance?” 

“Why, he applied his thumb to his ncse and wiggled 
derisively; thumped his forehead with the middle 
knuckles of his fist ; stuck out his tongue and twirled his 
right index finger in a circular motion about the side of 
his temple; and as the cops let go of my toes and started 
after him, he gave an exhibition of speedy feet signing, 
alsc,.” 

“Feet! How could he sign with his feet?” 

“By running like Hellespont up an alley.” 

“Did they catch him?” 

‘T don’t know; I didn’t follow to see, for I was too 
young to even walk then. Remember I was onlv eighteen 
months old. Why, I hadn’t been weaned over three 
months.” 

“Pardon me, I forgot. Well, that left you in a sad 
predicament, didn’t it?” 

No m, it left me in the middle of the sidewalk a 
squalling.” 

‘ Where was your mother all that time?” 

“O, one child more or less meant nothing in her hec- 
tored existence — she had twelve more — and she left me 
to the cops and went to a movie. The third installment 
of the ‘Perils of Pauline’ was showing that day and 
she didn’t want to miss it.” 

“You were the thirteenth child, then?” 

“Yessum. Born on a Friday, too.” 

“How did you finally evolve yourself from the un- 
comfortable dilema ?” 

“What’s a di-di-lemny ?” 

“In this case, an awkard situation.” 

“Well, after a long time, when I saw that nobody 
intended to help me out of that di-di — What was it? 
“Lemna; dilemna.” 


“Lemny, dilemny, why I got up and walked until I 
came to the Salvation Army headquarters where I — 
“Walk? I thought you said you couldn’t walk.” 

“So I did, Mrs. Weevil — Weibold, I mean — but you 
see I had been lying — 

“And still are.” 

.... lying there a long time before I got up — six 
months to be exact. By the end of that time I was two 
years eld and could walk. But I nearly starved to death 
in the interim, to say nothing of what I suffered from 
thirst and exposure. Had only one drink in all that 
time: a swig of gin dropped from the vanity case of a 
flapper in convenient distance as she was passing one night 
during the third month. I still have the flask right here 
in my hip pocket as a souvenir of that painful occasion, 
if you don’t believe it.” 

"In the face of such incontrovertible proof I am forced 
to believe it.” 

“Ah, it was awful! You can imagine the forlornness 
of my infantile feelings as week after week passed and 
repassed and the wild waves and howling winds buffeted 
my fragile craft about on the crest of the storm-tossed 
billows and no sail hove into view and. . . .” 

Sail? Craft? Billows? 1 thought you were in the 
middle of the sidewalk, not the Atlantic.” 

O, your pardon. So 1 was. I got mixed. Didn’t 

"Addled, wculd express it better,” says Mrs. Weibold 
tartly. Gin makes persqn: addled, Mr. Gulliver.” 

“Mv name ain’t Gulliver, Mrs. Weibold, it’s—” 
“I was speaking figuratively,” she says, “Go on.” 
When I got to the Salvation Army headquarters 
Captain Pershing — he was just a captain at that time. 

1 hat s where me and him started our long and honorable 
military careers — took me in and gave me a lot of 
doughnuts with holes in them and coffee which I drank 
down avidly. . . 

“Never heard of anybody drinking doughnuts before,” 
interrupts Airs. Weibold skeptically. 

“Didn’t drink the doughnuts, ma’am, just the coffee,” 

I explained. 

"So I surmised, but your English is confusing.” 

Ain t never had no learnin’, maam; I never went to 
Gallaudet.” 

“That’s easily apparent.” 

a\r n 

i essum. 

"But you’re deaf in both ears now, so you say, and 
your clothesline aeronautics broke only one ear drum. 
What happened to the other drum?” 

“They got busted, too.” 

“They! How many drums did you break, anyhow 5 ” 
“Three. ' 

“Three ! Hew many ears had you?” 

“Two.” 

"1 hen how could you break three drums?” 

“ f he third one was a Salvation Army drum. One of 
those big bass drums, you know. A ou see, after they 
filled me up with doughnuts with holes in them and 
coffee, why the Salvation folks adopted me, (as ma re- 
fused to take me back when they notified her) and they 
taught me to play the bass drum for my keep when I 
wasn’t busy tending to kettles on the corner. I took to the 
work and learned rapidly, for I was a cute little chap and 
so bright. . .” 

V ou ve certainly outgrown both characteristics.” 
“. . . . that I soon became quite an asset and attracted 
a lot of pennies into the tambourines, especially after I 
learned to sing. Well, one night w r e were holding 
services in front of one of the twenty-five-cent flophouses 
on the Bowery, and a large crowd, attracted mainly by 
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my singing and bass-drumming was gathered about 
admiring me. . .” 

“Are you sure it was admiration ?” 

“Yessum. And Captain Pershing allowed me to sing 
my first solo. You should have seen me standing there 
with golden curls flowing about my shoulders soulfully 
singing and beating on the bass drum which was biggern 
myself. The song was ‘Rescue the Pershing,’ I remem- 
ber, and my sweet little childish voice rose high above 
the roaring “L’s” and drowned out the rumbling of the 
brutal subways below in one grand sweet mellifluous 
harmony : 

“Wes-coo th’ pewthing, caih fo’ th’ dv-ying 

“Boom, boomboom, boomboomboom, boom, bcom- 
boom, boomboomboom and so on. Do you want me to 
sing the rest for you?” 

“Never mind ; go on with the story.” 

“Well, when I finished a solemn hush closed over the 
motley assemblage. Tears stood in the eyes cf many a 
hardened sinner. They had been so inspired by the 
golden voice and marvelous bass-drumming of a mere 
child that all resolved then and there to lead better lives 
in the future. Seven bums and a Gallaudet Prep, (who 
was playing hookey from D. C. that day to attend the 
Brooklyn Frat dance) were converted that night, and 
we took in over 87 cents, mostly pennies. 

“Extremely interesting, if true,” sniffed Mrs. Weibold, 
“But what has all this got to do with your losing the 
hearing in your other ear?” 

“I was coming to that,” I responds. 

“Well, hurry up then,” she snaps, “I have an enage- 
ment for next Thursday and don’t want to miss it 
listening to your verisimilitude.” 

“I don’t know what a ‘very smilly tood’ is, but I do 
know that I told you in the beginning that mine was a 
long sad story. Shall I go on?” 

“You might as well. The engagement was with a 
dentist, anyhow.” 

“Well, that episode made me famous. I was the 
Jackie Coogan of the Salvation Army circles. Me and 
my golden voice and my bass drum was in great demand 
after that. I was called the ‘Bass Drum Babe of the 
Bowery’, the ‘Golden Voiced Gutterpup’, and a lot of 
other complimentary cognomens I can’t recall just now. 

I was promoted from the ranks to corporal. I believe I 
am, or was, the youngest person ever appointed to an 
officership in the S. A., or any other army, for that 
matter.” 

“From Clothesline to Corporal, eh,” interjects the 
weevil, “Heh, heh, heh!” 

“When you cease your unseemly levity, madame, I 
will continue, not before,” 1 admonishes. 

“I’m through for the time being. Go ahead.” 

“Where was I — oh, yes: Well, one day Captain 
Pershing sent me and my beloved drum and golden voice 
over to Newark, N. J., via the Hudson Tunnel to help 
put some pep in the Salvation Army corps over there, on 
account of said corps not having been doing so well 
lately in attracting crowds and subsequent contribution to 
the tambourines. In short, the cannibals over there were 
tired of the home talent and demanded some stellar attrac- 
tion. So what was more natural than I should be sent 
over there? Well, in my first appearance in this modern 
Gomorrah I was a riot — and I don’t mean maybe — and 
it was here that I busted the other two drums. An 
immense crowd had gathered about us to admire the little 
Bass Drum Babe of the Bowery and all the ladies in the 
crowd just oh-ed ! and ah-ed! and declared I was the 
cutest little thing with more It for my size than anything 


they had ever seen. Several wanted to adopt me but the 
Captain said “No” — 

“The captain was a fool.” 

“We were holding forth down by the Hudson Terminal 
in front of the Elite Restaurant — meals alacarty, 40c — 
and all roaring that full-throated old battle song: On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers. The three tambourine girls: 
Florence Lewis, Alice Studt and Sophie Boatwright, 
were just fairly sizzling the skin off their knuckles ; the 
cornettist, our captain, had blown himself red in the 
face: his wife at the folding organ was thumping the old 
keys up and down fit to dislocate her fingers; while I 
was whanging away on the old drum with all my might 
and singing in my childish treble : 

“On-war Chrish-yun sol-gers, mar-ching as to war-r 
-r, etc., and the old bass drum was just making the air 
reverberate with a : 

“Bcom! boom! boom! boom! boom-m-m! boom; boom! 
boom ! boom ! boom ! boom-m-m ! when I noticed on the 
outskirts of the crowd a couple of deaf men, whom I 
afterwards learned were Tom Blake and Frank Hop- 
paugh, gesticulating furiously with each other. My fas- 
cination in signs, even at that early age, especially at 
that time, was a sort of an augury of my deafness that 
was to follow But little did I dream, Mrs. Weibold, 
as I watched them just then, that in less than a quarter 
of an hour I would be totally deaf myself. Which 
only goes to show, dear lady, how we puerile humans are 
the merest insignificant atoms in the schemes cf the 
immutable power of this universe ; how powerless we 
are in the face of such psychological phenomena to — ” 

‘Tor goodness sake, shut up that blah and go on with 
your story. Dinner’s almost ready. Don’t you smell the 
sausage cooking?” 

Beg pardon, dear lady, if I led you beyond your 
depth, 1 Yy." 

"Beyond my depth! Humph! Why you shallow plated 
male man, I' interrupted you just in time to save you 
from drowning yourself and you don’t know it. And 
quit dear-ladving me. Go on with your story. What 
were the deaf men arguing about?” 

“It seems they were arguing about who was the most 
indispensible on a newspaper, a printer or a linotype 
operator. I became so interested in watching them, even 
tho I could not understand their signs, that I forgot all 
about what I was supposed to be doing and unconscious- 
ly began beating time on my drum in unison with their 
signs. The rest of the company just as unconsciously 
began keeping time with my drum beats, and soon we 
were producing the most gosh-awful concatenation of 
religious music that you ever heard the beat of. Tom 
and Frank’s fingers grew more and more violent, and 
so did my drum and the tambourines and the organ and 
the cornet. I afterwards learned that the substance of 
their debate that created such a discord in our ranks ran 
something like this: 

Tom: Why newspapers were printed for millyuns of 
years before linotypes were even invented, much less 
operators. 

Frank: Yes, but you never got cut a decent paper 
until us noble linotypers showed you how in later years. 

Then followed a lot more with each getting madder 
and madder all the time. 

Finally, Tom declared that all operators were sissies 
with dexterous fingers, but no brains. 

“Izzat so?” says Frank, ‘‘Well, all printers is dirty, ink 
stained, hardboiled ex-chicken thieves what never washes 
their teeth, and I am one sissy that can lick any two 
printers they is.” 

“Ya can’t even lick one, ya little sawed-off, key- 
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poundin’ shrimp,” says Tom, and socks Frank in the 
breezer with his fist. 

“Boo,mp-h-h !” goes the old drum. 

Frank hit on his hack in the street, but he comes up 
with a brick in his hand and lets it fly. It hits Tom 
square on the bean — “Boomph-h” goes the old drum — and 
caroms off, going through the Elite windows shattering 
them into a thousand pieces. Boom, boom, boom! goes 
the drum. The crowd roars for the police. Tom and 
Frank clinch and go to the ground, clawing, biting and 
kicking, first one on top and then the other. 

Screeches the brunette tambourinist to me, ‘ Do you 
think they will harm each other?” 

“They will if they get mad,” I answers, and whams the 
old drum again. 

The Newark Salvationers, seeing it wasn’t a good night 
for saving souls, retreat from the scene right here, but 
the brave little bass drummer sticks to his post and whams 
the old drum. The crowd begins taking sides as the 
police fail to appear, and soon there is the most glorious 
melee in progress since the Gettysburg affair, with me 
a whanging the old drum with every lick struck and 
singing at the top of my voice: 

“Git away frum dat window, mah lub, mah dub, 

Git away fbum dat window. Don’ yo’ heah? 

Cum aroun’ sum uddah night, fuh dey’s gwinta be a fight, 
An' dere’Ll be razahs a flyin’ fru de aiah !” 

Boooom, boom, boomboom, bnomboomboom — boom — 
boom — boom-m-m-m! Now everybody is fighting ex- 
cept me; I’m too little. The crowd is milling and surg- 
ing around. Bricks, sticks, stones, fists and everything 
not nailed down are flying through the air. The old 
welkin rings with savage curses, snarls, cries of pain as 
hardened fists thump with dull sickening thuds against 
flesh. A shot rings out. A flash of a knife is seen. 
Moans, groans, more curses, more snarls. Primeval 
man. Primordial brute, with the lust of blood, foams 
in berserk rage. I lose sight of the two who had start- 
ed it all. Those are the two I am interested in. I 
want tp see printer-linotyper issue settled. Somewhere 
in the midst of that seething cauldron of humanity they 
are still “arguing.” But where? I shinny up a tele- 
graph pole lugging my drum along. Reaching the top 
I stop. I do not go any further up. I am high enough. 
I can see perfectly. There they are sitting over there on 
the curb together smoking cigarettes in perfect amity, 
interested spectators, but nothing more, of the frenzied, 
turbulence around them. Mrs. Weibold, I was never 
so astounded in all my life. A minute ago they were 
deadly enemies, and now a regular Damon and Phythias, 
only D. and P. never smoked cigarettes or sat on street 
curbs. The reason they stopped fighting each other, I 
afterwards learned, was because they were separated by 
another deaf man who happened along directly after I 
lost sight of them, who, after he learned what they were 
fighting about, settled the argument for them by opining 
that lino-operators and printers were of about equal 
importance on a newspaper: and so they were 50-50 on 
their argument and were very naughty boys to be fighting 
on the public streets; and the old devil would get them 
sure if they didn’t shake hands and make up. So they 
shook hands and made up, as they didn’t want the old 
devil to get them. So the peacemaker left them, as he 
was catching a tube for New York to attend a St. Ann 
Church social. You see, Mrs. Weibold, all this happened 
after I lost sight of them and before I clum the pole. 
And, as I said before, I was so astounded to see such a 
change in relationship in such a brief spell that I threw 
up my hands in utter amazement, entirely forgetting the 


precarious position I was occupying. As a result I lost 
my balance and me and my beloved drum went hurling 
downward thru the air. The drum hit the street first 
with a resounding ‘BOOM-PH-H-H ! and about one- 
millionth of a second later I lit on my right ear qn top of 
the skin of the drum and the thing exploded with a report 
like a clap of thunder as I crashed on thru. Owing to 
the proximity of the tympanic membrane, the terriffic 
detonation proved too great a strain on the remaining 
ear drum and caused it to explode too. And that, my 
dear lady, is how I busted the other two drums and 
became totally deaf. Boo-hoo-hoo! 

“For Heaven’s sake,” exclaimed the bollweevil, “I 
never in all my existence heard such an agglomerated 
concoction of fabrications!” Of all the taradiddled people 
on the face of this terraqueous sphere, you are the tar- 
adiddledest !” 

“What does taradiddledest mean” I inquired politely. 

"But just then the dinner bell rang and she flounces 
out of the room without enlightening me. And I never 
did find out the definition of “taradiddledest” because 
she always studiously avoids me whenever she sees me 
coming, and it ain’t in the dictionary. 

As I said before the old nanny goat is going around 
and telling all the rest of the boarders that that deaf 
fellow is mentally aberrated, she thinks. 

Ain’t she the most ridiculous woman ?’” 


Son: “What is the difference between a train and a 
ship?” 

Father: “A train travels on land a ship on water.” 
Son : “Then why is it that when goods are sent by 
train it’s called a shipment and when they are sent by 
boat it’s called a cargo?” — Science and Invention. 



Hazel D. Halse Daughter of Rev and Mrs. George 
JV . Halse nee Beulah Crout. 

Born in Salem, Oregon. Now a student at Bethel, 

Ohio 
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AND STAY UNDER FOR 31 YEARS”? Come on, 


MY LEATHER MEDAL 

T HAS long been one of my manly desires 
UJJ't I to own a medal, not any particular kind 
t nK a me dal> but just a medal, and notv 

JrePjli comes “The Sage of Broadway, ” and 
iHSSsISySf hands me a leather medal, for my writeup 
in the Silent Worker in which I stated that I had 
intended to make the argument that since we had done 
our bit towards the E.M.G. Memorial Fund, those 
who had not should let us entertain the next N.F.S.D. 
Convention. Now I am not a bit backward about 
taking that medal, Bro. Pach. Pack it in sawdust and 
ship it on down here, and I’ll acknowledge it over the 
radio. 

Perhaps Bro. Pach is such a capable man that he can 
do two things at once, but I hold that the ordinary run 
of men and women are incapable of doing two things 
at once, and it stands to reason, that if the Boston, and 
Massachusetts deaf people are going to concentrate upon 
raising a fund for the next N.F.S.D. Convention, then 
they are going to neglect their duties in regards to the 
E.M.G. Memorial Fund. Or if they are going to 
concentrate upon the Memorial Fund, then they are 
going to neglect the N.F.S.D. Convention Fund. Or 
perhaps they will try to do both at the same time, who 
knows. If they do they will be entitled to a world 
of credit, and I am ready to give it to them. 

Bro. Pach likes to pin medals on folks, especially 
leather ones, like the one he gave me, but unlike most 
folks, I don’t get mad when some one pans me about 
my ideas. For at least it shows somebody reads what 
1 write, and if that little runt up there in Old New 
Yawk wants to poke fun at the Texas Maverick, let 
him do it; we don’t care. He probably has to do 
something to keep from freezing to death up there 
anyhow, while down here we are looking forward to 
each Saturday with great glee, for on Saturday after- 
noons, we take our golf sticks in hand and go out in 
the warm weather and whale the hay out of that little 
golf pill. Thanks just the same, Alex. 

* * * 

“Put the Gallaudet Memorial Fund over the Top." 

* # * 

HORNED FROGS? 

Stories coming out of Eastland, Texas, recently con- 
cerning a horned frog, which had been placed in the 
corner stone of the Court House there some 31 years 
ago, and removed recently, still alive, after having re- 
mained there for 31 years without light, water, air or 
food, have caused scientists, and others who know, or 
think they know so much, to point their fingers at Texas, 
and say Fie! Fie! baloney, and other such things. Never- 
theless, the Eastland folks stick to their story, and 
there are others daily who claim to have seen frogs that 
had been found alive, 20, 30 and 40 feet underground 
encased in balls of rock, mud, etc. All of which leads 
me to ask: “ARE THE STATE AGENTS FOR 
THE E. M. GALLAUDET, GOING TO DUPLI- 
CATE THE FEAT OF THAT HORNED FROG 


let’s get the fund over the top, Fellows! 

“BRODIE OF THE FROGGIES” 
(Dedicated to the Greek’s w T ooden horse, Mrs. 
O’Leary’s Cow, the Roman She-Wolf, the Republican 
Elephant, the Democratic Donkey, and some State 
Agents of the E.M.G. Fund.) 

Say, you little hard-boiled lizard, 

You’re a time-defying wizard — 

Hope, by heck, that you won’t spoof us — 

Don’t try to fool your Uncle Rufus ! 

Corner stones are dad-blamed risky 
For a frog unless he’s frisky — 

Thirty years? Why, dog my buttons, 

Folk® must be just awful gluttons 
Swallerin’ such a story, froggie — 

Why, it makes me almost groggy ! 

You were tough — you little rounder, 

Spread out there just like a flounder — 

Thirty years away from brothers. 

Parents, sisters — and the others — 

Confound it kid, you sure had gumption. 

(Pardon me the terse assumption). 

1 can’t think of any duffer 
Game as you — and no one tougher. 

Just as nervy as Steve Brodie, 

I salute you, little toadie! — Selected. 

& # & 

“Put the E. M. Gallaudet Memorial Fund over the 
Top." 

* * * 

MORE TRADES, AND BETTER TRADES 

For a long time the slogan of a good many of the 
educators of the deaf, has been “More English, and 
Better English,” to which let me add my own slogan 
as above: “More Trades, and Better Trades.” 

The proper use of the English language is a wonder- 



Three beautiful children of Mr. and Mrs. Al Spee- 
gle, of Barry, Texas. Mrs. Spcegle is a product of 
the Arkansas School, and .Mr. Speegle went Deaf 
after reaching his majority, but ivent to the Arkansas 
School for a short time to learn the sign language. 

ful thing, and something for which all deaf people, will 
strive to obtain, but which very few will in truth ever 
accomplish, while, on the other hand, the proper know- 
ledge of a trade, and a good trade, should be the 
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This is a photograph of the first wedding anniversary at Kosse of Mr. and Mrs. R. Q. Camp, who are deaf 
and dumb, with 28 of their friends. The celebration was held at the home of Mr. and Airs. T . I. Camp, 
parents of R. Q. Camp of the Fairview community , six miles from Kosse. The guests represented several 
Texas towns, Quanah, Temple, Waco, Waxahachie, Marlin and Alart. The photograph, sitting: Airs. 
Kittie Campbell. Aliss Alilly Alatkin, Miss Thelma Davis, R. O. Camp, Mrs. R. 0. Camp, T. 1. Camp, 
Airs. T. I. Camp and Airs. Ida Payne. Second row, standing: Willie Christian, B. D. Pierson, Airs. C. AI. 
Lansacker and baby, little girl, Dorothy Pritchett, L. H. Pritchett, Lawson Jr. Pritchett, Miss Alary Prit- 
chett, John Adam, Curtis McAllister, Eugene Wishard. Top row, standing: J. Batt Davis, Airs. J . Batt Davis, 
Dan Mayfield, Albert Janak, Airs Albert Janak, Ruby Bankhead, Airs. Ruby Bankhead, Airs. Bert Larkin 

Bert Larkin. 


ambition of every deaf boy and girl in all tbe state schools, 
and this is not impossible of attainment, regardless to 
the limit nature may have placed upon our command of 
English, when properly trained the deaf have proven 
themselves past masters in many trades. 

The trouble at present is, however, lack of a sufficient 
variety of trades by which the deaf may be trained in 
the state schools for the deaf, and the failure of a good 
many of the students to take hold and master the trades 
at their command. Another common fault among the 
present generation is their desire to go out in the world, 
take him by the tail and sling him around, an ambition 
wholly laudable, but which I am afraid very few will 
ever have the satisfaction of performing, for to twist 
the old world’s tail these days, takes a mighty finely 
trained man. Yet a good many of the youngsters expect 
to step out of the schoolroom into jobs paying them 
$25.00 and $35.00 per week. I have known them to 
turn up their noses at jobs paying $15.00 per week 
claiming they were worth more, but time, of course, 
teaches them all that no one ever has or ever will 
start at the top of the ladder. 

G. in the Deaf Oklahoman, and others in the l.p.f. 
have been writing reams of stuff upon the advisability 
of raising the standard of Gallaudet College, and estab- 
lishing a Junior College to take care of those who fail 
to get by at Gallaudet, and while all of us will admit 
that there is need for another college or institution of 


higher learning, I believe that more good will be 
done the deaf people as a whole by the establishment of 
a Technical College somewhere in the middle of the 
U. S. where a four year course in the various trades 
could be given deaf men and women of the U. S. free 
of charge, to better prepare them for the battles of life. 
Either this, or each of the state schools, should give a 
four year course in trades only to each graduate, or 
former pupils, who should prove himself or herself worthy 
of the course. In this way the deaf men and women 
could get a far better knowledge of their trades, and 
be ready to start in and earn a decent living, whereas 
at present the bigger part of them when starting out 
in the world, find that they really know practically 
nothing of their respective trades, due either to lack 
of energy upon their own part or lack of proper in- 
struction on the part of their instructors. 

Sometime during the last school year, I wrote a letter, 
to the superintendent of each of the state schools for the 
deaf in the L nited States of America, urging upon them 
the establishment of a course in book-keeping, typewrit- 
ing, and commercial English, as one of the courses in 
the Industrial departments. I have received replies from 
a good many of the schools, and all of them have 
expressed themselves as favoring the establishment of 
such courses, but report the lack of money hinders them 
in many other ways, so that they are unable to try to 
introduce new trades, as they have a hard time getting 
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sufficient money for the old ones. The members of the 
various state associations should take up the matter and 
get after the legislatures to give their schools sufficient 
funds. 

The reason I am working for the establishment of a 
course in book-keeping, typewriting and commercial Eng- 
lish in each of the schools for the deaf, is because, 
1 know , from personal experience, and from the experi- 
ence of some of my classmates, some of my former 
pupils, and of some of my friends, that those of the deaf 
who have a knowledge of book-keeping and typewrit- 
ing, have little trouble in landing good paying positions. 

Take the original class in typewriting at the Texas 
School for the Deaf. Here they are: (1.) Grover A. 
Morgan, (2.) Hons Byrne, (3.) Clifton Seale, (4.) John 
Branham, (5.) Perry L. Markus, (6.) Guthrie Williams, 
(7.) Fielding B. Griggs, (8.) Robert K. Baird, (9.) W.J. 
Capps, and (10.) the writer. What are these boys doing 
today, all of whom took only a two year course in book- 
keeping and typewriting at the Texas School for the 
Deaf. Here they are, together with their occupations, 
and their addresses — Anyone wishing to verify their 
success can write them personally: (1.) Grover A. Mor- 
gan, School for the Deaf, Talladega, Alabama. For 
several years Grover was a Government typist at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and San Antonio, Texas, and was a bill- 
ing clerk for Dreyfuss & Son, one of Dallas’ most up 
to date clothing stores. He is now the instructor in 
shoemaking at the Alabama School for the Deaf. Giv- 
ing up office work, so he says, on account of his eyesight 
which became bad. 2. Hons Byrne, was for several 
years billing clerk for the M.K.T. Railway Company, 
'at Smithville, Texas. Still lives there, but 1 do not 



A picture taken at the Garden of the Gods, last sum- 
mer at Colorado Springs, showing the Balanced Rock, 
and the Ship, with the Longhorn , and Mrs. John 
Sheppard, and Mrs. Troy Hill sitting under the Bal- 
anced Rock, on the far side may be seen an Indian 
Squaw and her papoose 

know whether he is working now or not. 3. Clifton 
Seale, Kerens, Texas. Being raised a farmer he stayed 
one, and is probably better off than all of us. 4. John 
Branham, Witchita Falls, Texas. After a year or so 
in the Goodyear factory, at Akron, John has been a 
bookkeeper in one of Wichita Falls Banks for about 
7 years. 5. Perry L. Markus, Lufkin, Texas. Book- 
keeper in bank several years, now Junior Partner, of 
Markus & Sons. 6. Guthrie Williams, Lubbock, Texas, 
has worked as Deputy County Clerk, and was bank 
clerk, ever since graduation. 7. Fielding B. Griggs, 
3011 Knight St., Dallas, Texas. Book-keeper, Dallas 
Power & Light Company for the past ten years or more. 
8. Robert K. Baird, always mechanically inclined, he 
has tinkered with Fords, and Chevs. all his life. Don’t 
know his present whereabouts, but for years was with 


lord Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 9. W. J. 
Capps, Cleburne, Texas, at present in poor health. 10. 
The writer; has been a clerk, in the Government at 
Washington, D.C., Deputy County Clerk, Deputy Dis- 
trict Clerk, Asst. Paymaster, U. S. H. Corporation, in- 
structor of the deaf, and is now Execution Deputy in 
the District Clerk’s office at Dallas, Texas. 

Besides the above members of the original class, there 
are Grace Davis, now a student at Gallaudet College, 
and Carey Cook Shaw, also now at Gallaudet, who 
can step out right now and earn more as typists in 
some good office than most of their teachers earn after 
30 or 40 years of hard work. These two are former 
pupils of mine and 1 feel that they amply prove that 
typing is a good trade for the deaf to follow. I taught 
a class for two seasons at the Texas School for the Deaf, 
without getting paid for it, and with other industrial 
teachers, bothering the work by refusing to allow the 
pupils to come to classes at times. 

Mr. J. W. Lowrey, of Waco, Texas, has been a 
Deputy Cotinty Clerk for 25 years, and Clifton L. 
Talbot, of Dallas, has been a book-keeper for Dallas 
Power & Light Company for fully 25 years. 

These that I have given you dope on are merely ones 
that I know of myself, and Texas deaf folks. There 
are others all over the U. S. I am sure, and I know 
from my own work in connection with the deaf here 
in Dallas, that a good many of them could draw down 
better salaries if they knew how to operate typewriters. 

Taking Texas to argue about. There are over 200 
counties in the state, and the deaf pupils are scattered 
about all over the country. With one in each country, 
they would have no trouble in locating work in the 
County Seats, in the Court Houses, and there are many 
private firms that would give them work if they knew 
how to operate typewriters. 

Book-keeping and typewriting, is my pet trade, because 
1 have seen with my own eyes how it can be turned 
into breadearning trades for the deaf, but there are other 
trades the deaf should be taught. Automobile repairing 
is one of them. 

If the state schools for the deaf cannot get the money 
for such new trades, I think the N. A. D. might take 
hold and fight to get the establishment of A TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE FOR THE DEAF, somewhere 
about the center of the U.S., and I know you will all 
agree that the results would prove such a school well 
worth establishing. 

If the deaf people will themselves take the proper 
attitude, and get their various state associations, the 
N.A.D., the Frat and other organizations to work on 
the idea it wouldn’t take over a couple of years to get the 
Technical College established. Each state could pay 
a part of the upkeep, and be allowed in return to select 
from the graduates of the schools, or former pupils 
who were not able to attend Gallaudet College, to enter 
the Technical College, and with the co-operation of ail 
interested it would not be long before highly trained 
deaf men would be filling responsible positions. 

Of course, I know there are many of the deaf in the 
world today that are making good, and many of them 
are really wonderful in their given lines of work, but 
what I want is to make it so that each one of the deaf 
boys and girls would have the opportunity to master 
some trade, after leaving school. 


“Change at Springfield,” announced the Conductor as 
he collected fares. 

"No, you don’t,” growled the suspicious passenger. 
“I’ll take my change right now.” 
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Charles (^iar/c Curtis 

‘Sty ^9. 5- Williams 


NNOUNCEMENT of the candidacy of 
Senator Charles Curtis, republican floor 
leader of the senate, for the Presidency, 
reminds me of mv old friend, the uncle of 
Senator Curtis, after whom he was named. 

During the twelve years, from 1890 to 1902, I knew 
this uncle of Senator Curtis well, and was a frequent 
visitor to his beautiful home and stock farm, three miles 
out of my home town, Lawrence, Kansas. During my 
College days a letter occasionally passed between us. I 
met him for the last time during the summer of 1907, 
when on a vacation after my Junior year at Gallaudet. 

Mr. Charles Clark Curtis was born in Indiana in 1842. 
H is early education was had at the Indiana school. His 
family moved to Topeka, Kansas, in his early days, and 
he finished his schooling at the Olathe institution. Im- 
mediately afterwards, he taught in the Olathe school for 
two years. On his retirement as a teacher, his place 
was taken by the courtly Richard Thayer Thompson. 

For the next five years, Air. Curtis lived with his 
parents in North Topeka, and operated a ferry boat across 
the Kaw much of that time. 

His brother, Orren A. Curtis, an officer in the union 
cavalry, had married a woman of French and Kaw Indian 
blood. 

In 1860 a son w T as born to this union and the cavalry 
officer named his boy after his deaf brother. 

When the present Senator Curtis was three years of age, 
his mother died. His maternal grand-mother, Helen Pap- 
pin, also of French and Kaw blood, reared the young 
Charles Curtis on the Kaw reservation. 

She was a wise woman. She advised her young grand- 
son that his best chance for development of his talents 
lay in joining the fair-skinned relatives of his father. 

When the young Charles Curtis was ten years old his 
opportunity for joining his white relatives came to him. 

A band of marauding Cheyennes swooped down on the 



Mr. C. C. Curtis in his later years as a prosperous 
stock farmer With him are Airs. Curtis and Fannie 
Taylor, sister of Luther Taylor, and now Mrs. O. 

F. Harshman, of Los Angeles.” 

Kaw encampment near Council Grove, Kansas, and 
began the old, familiar all-night circling of the camp. 
The peaceable Kaws were not prepared for the attack. 


They had only enough ammunition to keep the Chey- 
ennes oft for a short time. Some one must get past the 
attacking line and summon aid from the nearest cavalry 
post. 

Probably because of his mixture of white blood and the 
fact that his father was a cavalry officer, little Charley 



"Mr. and Mrs. Curtis in front of their home in 

Lawrence. This was taken shortly before the death 
of Air. Curtis.” 

Curtis, was chosen to make the attempt which placed 
his life at stake. 

Bridle in hand, the little boy who is now the chosen 
leader of the Republican party on the floor of our Senate, 
by alternately running and crawling, got past the circle 
of galloping savages. 

He had the good fortune to catch a gentle pony belong- 
ing to the Kaws, 'which was grazing outside of the attack- 
ing line. 

On his pony he rode all night through the darkness, to 
the cavalry encampment, where he turned in the alarm. 

If Senator Curtis reaches the Presidential chair, he 
will have one of the most romantic pasts of any man 
who has attained that honor. 

Furthermore he unites the blood of three races which 
warred among themselves over our North American con- 
tintnt for centuries, the Indians, the French and the 
English. 

This adventure of Senator Curtis happened in 1870. 

After reporting the Cheyenne raid to the cavalry post, 
he sought safety in the home of his paternal grand- 
parents in Topeka. 

During the ensuing two summers and the next five 
years, he was thrown in contact with his deaf uncle and 
namesake. 

It was to this period to which Senator Curtis alluded 
when he said, “My deaf uncle raised me.” 

In 1877 Charles C. Curtis left Topeka, married the 
only daughter of Jordan Neal, at Lawrence, and cast his 
lot with the Neal family. 

Louisa Neal was one of the three first pupils of the 
Kansas school, and it was at this school that the two 
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met and formed the acquaintance which later culminated 
in their marriage. 

For a quarter of a century Mr. Neal and Mr. Curtis 
worked in harmonious partnership. 

Mr. Curtis attended to the work of the farm, w r hile 
Mr. Neal conducted a prosperous business as a live-stock 
commission merchant in the city of Lawrence. 

It was a matter of much comment among the towns- 
people who knew them that at one time old Jordan Neal, 
lying on what he believed would prove his death bed, 
raved over a single subject, — the virtue and capabilities 
of his son-in-law, Mr. Curtis. 

That he had a devoted and capable wife and a daughter 
of the same type, the old stockman apparently took as 
something to be expected. 

That a man of Mr. Curtis’s ability, and not of his own 
blood had worked with him so ably and faithfully over so 



Airs. Curtis in her Halloween Costume The night 
of the party. 


many years was something out of the ordinary. And 
the aged Mr. Neal was truly appreciative. This was 
the consensus of opinion among the good people of Law- 
rence at that time. 

In his days of greatest prosperity Charles Clark Curtis 
was still a man to gladden the heart of our honorable old 
Ed. Howe, who is justly worried over the menace to 
civilization which he sees in present day shiftlessness. 

In all the years I knew him personally, he did the 
work of the farm without any hired help, except where 
it was absolutely necessary. 

If he was ever indisposed for a day to such an extent 
as to make his daily work impossible, I never knew it. 

As might be expected of a man who had inherited a 
good constitution, lived a temperate life, mostly in the 
open air, his endurance stayed with him unto a ripe old 
age. 

I remember the time when there was to be a gathering 
of the deaf in Topeka. 

The date happened to fall just before the corn crop on 
the Curtis farm was usually laid by. 


Together, Mr. Neal and Mr. Curtis surveyed the work 
to be done before the date of the convention. 

Mr. Neal was of the opinion that an extra hand mutt 
be employed in order that the cultivation might be com* 
pleted before the corn was too tall. 

Mr. Curtis assured him that he could do the work in 
time. 

Old Jordan Neal had faith in both the judgment and 
the physical powers of his son-in-law. But he figured 
that one man could not possibly do the work alone. 

It may be necessary to state here that, in those days, 
the farmer Avho employed help, except where it was 
necessary, was regarded as shiftless, and did not stand 
well with his neighbors. 

Mr. Curtis knew that his farm w r as rich in horse-flesh, 
and had faith in his own strength although he was well 
past fifty years of age at the time. 

He broke in a green team, and used two teams per day, 
— a very unusual thing in that section in those days. 

He had the crop laid by in ample time to permit his 
trip to Topeka. 

It was fitting that he was elected president, on this 
occasion, of one of the earliest organizations of the deaf 
people of Kansas of which I have any knowledge. 

For, in addition to being “a gentleman of the old 
school,” which endeared him to his family and friends, 
he possessed qualities which won the confidence and res- 
pect of those further removed. 

He understood human nature well, and was not a 
man to be imposed upon when he found himself in rough 
surroundings. 

i\Ir. Curtis told me that he was saved from the habit 
of masticating tobacco by a cruel joker, who offered him 
a “chaw” off his plug when Curtis was a small boy. 

Intoxicated by the chance of imitating a grosvn man, 
Curtis bit off a good mouthful. Naturally, it made him 
deathly sick. He never touched chewing tobacco again. 

He later learned to smoke. But 1 can remember, as if 
it were yesterday, how he used to pick his Saturday 
afternoon supply of cigars in mahagony wrappers — only 
seven of them for the week, — and carefully deposit them 
in a pocket separate from Fannie Taylor’s candy. 

Air. Neal and Air. Curtis were scientific farmers, even 
before this term came into general use. 

If Air. Curtis delivered one load of sweet corn to the 
local canning factory, many loads of field corn were pur- 
chased and fed to live stock in its place. Aside from this 
sweet corn, I know of nothing else that was sold off their 
farm, except in the shape of high-priced livestock. 

And this in spite of the fact that Air. Curtis grew 
almost every fruit and vegetable adaptable to that climate. 

The main revenue from the farm was in the shape of 
fast harness horses and fat hogs. 

In the early days, before the advent of good roads, 
the Curtis family had been breeders, and at times, racers 
of the thoroughbred. 

With the improvement in road-building, Air. Curtis 
and Air. Neal naturally changed to the fast driving 
horse. 

The work of the farm is generally classified as un- 
skilled labor. I am with those who contend that the com- 
petent management and work on a farm which breeds 
high-class live stock, produces its own grain, for their 
feeding, and the fruits and vegetables for the family, 
requires more all-round knowledge and ability than does 
the average specialized business. 

Air. Curtis had all this varied ability. 

But. first of all, he took a just pride in being a thor- 
ough horseman. 

He could handle the horse from its breeding, through 
the rearing and breaking to the finishing off for the mar- 
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ket. Kansas City, near at hand, was the best market for 
the fast and beautiful harness horses produced by the 
Neal -Curtis farm. Mr. Curtis took pride in showing his 
frienas pictures oi horses sold to Kansas City owneis, 
and photographed on the boulevards of that city. 

In Mrs. Curtis’ younger days there was racing galore 
at the tracks in and around Lawrence, and no card was 
considered complete without a division for young women 
riders. 

For several years the then Louisa Neal, on her beauti- 
ful bay, was always to be reckoned with in this division. 

When there were prizes at stake, this event drew the 
pick of girl riders from a country-side rich in good 
racing stock. 

Out of six such races in which Miss Neal rode, she 
won four and finished second in the remaining two. 

Her average in the lesser events must needs have been 
much higher. 

Although Mr. Curtis saw turmoil in plenty close 
around him in his younger days, it was his good fortune 
never to be forced into armed conflict. 

H is closest call was on the occasion of the Quantrell 
Raid. This raid, taking place years after the close of the 
Civil War, took Lawrence by surprise, and proved the 
blackest day in its history. Starting on the main street, 
Quantrell led his band through the town, burning, pillag- 
ing and shooting at every adult male in sight. 

They claimed to be waging guerilla warfare in the 
cause of the South, but all good Southerners deplored and 
repudiated their deeds. 

It was plain outlawry, committed by men who hated to 
lay down their arms and return to peaceable pursuits, — 
which illustrates the demoralizing effects of war. 

It was this band which later narrowed dowm to the 
James and Younger gang of outlaws, so well known in the 
annals of Western banditry. 

In fact, Frank and Jesse James rode on either side 
of Quantrell as he led his men in this infamous raid. 

As a small boy, I witnessed the unveiling of a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of those w T ho fell on this 
fatal day. 

And the Federal government paid out hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to liquidate “Quantrell Raid Claims.” 

On their approach to the town, the outlaw cavalcade 
tore down the fences on the south-west corner of the 
Neal-Curtis’s farm, captured two splendid young horses, 
— and as if by way of adding insult to injury, left an 
old broken-down horse in their place. They then crossed 
the road and captured two more horses belonging to my 
grand-father. 

Quantrell, as a young man, going under the name of 
Charley Hart, had been employed by my grand-father, 
but his failure to pillage and burn the houses is not 
attributed to any consideration for an old employer and 
his neighbors. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the bandit leader 
did not wish to rqise the alarm until he reached the heart 
of town. 

That the outlaws were not averse to using their guns 
before gaining the main street is proven by the fact that 
they shot a faithful Shepherd dog belonging to the Neals, 
because the dog persisted in following the stolen horses. 

Therefore, Mr. Curtis probably owed his life to the 
fact that he happened to be out of rifle range of the raiders 
at the time they crossed his farm. 

A few years after the death of Mr. Neal, in 1902, Mr. 
Curtis decided to retire from the farm and live on the 
accumulated fruits of his past labors. 


He moved into the city of Lawrence, which many 
travellers declare to be one of the most fascinating resi- 
dential cities in the world. There amidst old, familiar 
scenes and friends, he lived with his wife and her mother 
in peace and plenty. 

Mrs. Neal departed this life three years ago at the 
age of ninety-six. r 

Mr. Curtis followed her in April 16, 1927, when rheu- 
matism touched the good heart which had sustained him 
for eighty-five years. 

His widow, Louisa Neal Curtis, still survives. 

Her lot may seem a lonely one. Gone are the girl 
friends of her youth, who galloped beside her over country 
roads and raced their mounts against her own at the old 
Douglas County fairs. Gone are her parents, and with 
them, the admirable husband who shared her life for half 
a century. 

Mrs. Curtis has no near relatives now living. 

Yet despite all this, and the fact that she has been forced 
to use a wheel chair for the past two years or more, life 
still holds much attraction for her. 

As was the case in her younger days, her home is still 
a favorite gathering place of the deaf of Lawrence and 
neighboring territory. 

Her physical decline has failed to affect her spirits. 
She still enters into the merrymaking of her younger 
friends with all her old-time enthusiasm. 

In fact, her friends describe her as being as happy 
as a child. 

So much is gained through a spirit of good-will toward 
our fellow beings. 

Being a childless couple, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis naturally 
idolized their nephew, the present Senator Curtis, as they 
would have done an only son. 

There was probably no greater pleasure in their live* 
than they derived from watching the rise of Senator Curtis 
from an obscure jockey, riding ponies at the county fair*, 
to a place among the leaders of the nation. 



George Calvin Harms, Jr., at ten months. Son of 
Mr. and Mrs. George C. Harms, of Jackson, Miss. 
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Of Interest to the ( \Kousewife^> 

(Tested Recipes by courtesy of Recipe Service Co., of Philadelphia) 

By Betty Barclay 


SCALLOPED HAM AND POTATOES 

Into a well-buttered pan put slices of raw peeled potatoes 
and a little pepper. Then a layer of uncooked, sliced ham. 
Add another layer of potatoes and ham and pour on thin 
cream sauce (i tablespoon flour, i tablespoon butter, to i 
cup milk). Sprinkle bread crumbs on top and bake in a 
moderate oven until brown and potatoes are well done. 
Serve hot. Just enough ham can be used to give the 
desired flavor, which has the advantage of making a little 
ham go a long way. For picnics this can be baked at 
home in a heavy tin dish with a cover and reheated over 
hot water on a campfire. 


NEW YORK SALAD 

4 slices pineapple 
J 4 cup celery 
Y2 cup nuts chopped 
2 oranges 

Cream mayonnaise 
Lettuce 

Arrange slices of pineapple on nests of lettuce leaves. 
Cut celery in slender strips, one and one-half inches long, 
and mix with nut meats. Pile in centre of pineapple, and 
garnish with four sections of orange, free from membrane, 
laid symmetrically on pineapple. Pass dressing separately. 


JANUARY SALADS 

Cherry Salad: Chill thoroughly equal parts of stoned 
oxheart cherries, cut marshmallows and pecans. Mix with 
whipped cream. 

Candle Salad: Place slice of pineapple on a lettuce leaf. 
Cut a small banana in half crosswise. Set upright on pine- 
apple. Pour salad dressing sparingly on banana to rep- 
resent xvax, and bring red cherry on top for the flame. 

Stuffed Pear Salad: Fill a canned half-pear with well- 
seasoned cottage or cream cheese. Place pear cut side 
down on lettuce leaves. Stick a whole clove in the stem 
and sprinkle with paprinka to give the appearance of a 
ripening pear. Serve with whipped cream or other dress- 
ing. 


GALATINE 

I pound round steak 

1 pound raw ham 

2 eggs 

iYa cups bread crumbs 
Ya teaspoon nutmeg 
% teaspoon pepper 

I teaspoon salt 
Juice I lemon 
Grated rind of i lemon 

Put the meat through a food-chopper; add eggs, well 
beaten, and remaining ingredients; pack into a well-greased 
breadpan; cover with buttered paper, and steam four 
hours. Serve cold, thinly sliced. 


LAMB MENAGERE 

(Thrifty Housewife’s Lamb Ramekins) 

cup sweetened condensed milk 

2 cups cold lamb, minced 

1 teaspoon salt (scant) 
teaspoon white pepper 

2 tablespoons chopped green peppers 

1 tablespoon chopped onion 

2 tablespoons hot water 

2 tablespoons bread crumbs 

i tablespoon butter 

Mix sweetened condensed milk with water and stir into 
minced lamb. Add salt, pepper, chopped onion and green 
peppers. Put into buttered ramekins. Melt butter; mix 
with bread crumbs and sprinkle over meat. Bake in a 
moderate oven (35o° F.) for about 20 minutes, or until 
well browned. 


CUSTARD SOUFFLE 

3 tablespoons butter 

Ya cup flour 

Ya cup sugar 

1 cup scalded milk 

4 eggs 

Y2 teaspoon salt 

Melt butter, add flour, and gradually hot milk. Bring 
to boiling point and pour on to yolks of eggs beaten until 
thick and lemon-colpred, mixed with sugar and salt. Cool. 
Fold in whites of eggs beaten stiff. Turn into buttered 
dish, and bake from 30 to 35 minutes in slow oven. Take 
from oven and serve at once. Serve with hard sauce, 
whipped or plain cream. 


WINTER CHOCOPUD 

2 cups milk 

6 tablespoons cornstarch 
Y2 cup sugar 
lY squares chocolate 
Y2 teaspoon vanilla 
Ya teaspoon salt 

Mix dry ingredients, make into thin smooth paste with 
a little milk. Add to heated milk in top of double boiler. 
Add melted chocolate. Stir to prevent lumps. Cook 20 
minutes. Add vanilla and pour into molds rinsed in cold 
water. Chill, serve with cream or whipped cream. 


EGG MILK SHAKE 

3 cups milk 

3 eggs 

4 tablespoons sugar 
x teaspoon vanilla 

Ya teaspoon salt 

Few grains nutmeg 
Few grains cinnamon 

Beat the eggs until very light. Add the sugar, salt, 
vanilla and spices, then the milk. Stir till the sugar is dis- 
solved, then beat well. Serve cold. 
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c&he HDeaf TjOorld 


A double misfortune befell Mr. and 
Mrs. John Le Detweiler at their home 
in Lansdale. The memorable snow bliz- 
zard January 21-22 knocked off both 
chimneys at their house and shattered 
their shed. On the following Sunday 
a heavy stone from some unknown source 
fell on Mr. Detweiler's head causing a 
deep gash. They were naturally upset 
by these accidents. — Mt. Airy World. 

Mr. Wm. L. Rhode, formerly of Wil- 
mington, Del., is a machinist in one of 
the automobile garages in the city, hav- 
ing secured this job a year and a half 
ago. He is boarding at 2004 N. Front 
Street. He attended school in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and is wondering if Dr. 
Lyon, school physician there, is still liv- 
ing. An accident, which hurt one of 
his eyes, was successfully treated by the 
doctor and Mr. Rhode has not forgotten 
it. — Mt. Airy World. 


Mrs. Hattie Belknap was rescued from 
a fire, — which started at four o’clock 
Monday morning, January 23rd in the 
laundry of the Friend’s Hospital in 
Frankford — by f one of the male em- 
ployees. He had to carry her in blankets 
down the fire escape. She lost everything 
including a diamond ring, wedding ring, 
and a wrist watch. There were fifty 
women employes sleeping in the build- 
ing, which was totally destroyed. Mrs. 
Belknap has since been staying with 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. Hackett at 
2354 N. Leithgrow Street pretty much 
upset by the shock. Her return to the 
Hospital will all depend upon building 
conditions. She has been a subscriber 
to the World for many years. — Mt. Airy 
World. 


We have just completed our new In- 
dustrial Building and this is the fi-st 
issue of The Deaf Carolinian to- -be 
printed in the new building. 

The first floor will be used for techni 
cal instruction of woodwork, in as many 
phases of the work as we can adapt to 
the advancement of our boys, including 
industrial drawing, blue printing and 
drafting. The second floor will be de- 
voted entirely to printing and instruction 
of linotyping. We have just installed a 
new model 14 machine and have a num- 
ber 5 and a number 8 in splendid condi- 
tion. We have a model 1 for demonstra- 
tion in the manipulating and instruction 
in operating, and in linotyping. The 
third floor will be used for instruction 
in tailoring and shoe repairing. 

This building is fire-proof, splendidly 
heated, and lighted both artificially and 
with the best day light. The building 
was erected by the Brown Harry Com- 
pany of Gastonia, who did their work 
well and expeditiously. 

In the near future we shall present 
cuts of both inside and exterior of this 
building. — The Deaf Carolinian. 


The Texas School for the Deaf is 
credited with turning out at least one 
good newspaper, in general technical 
education. The Big Bend Sentinel, a 
weekly newspaper published in Marfa, 


which was bought from Tom E. Child- 
ers, the original owner and editor, a 
few months ago by Edwin Moss Willi- 
ams, has now been bought back by Mr. 
Childers. The Big Bend Sentinel laun- 
ched into the newspaper business April 
1st of last year with a $3,000 plant, 
according to Mr. Childers, who now 
says it is valued at more than $9,000. 

Mr. Childers progress as a newspaper 
man is unusual considering the fact 
that he has been deaf from childhood. 
He studied the printing trade at the 
Texas School for the Deaf at Austin 
for four terms, his studies in that pro- 
fession at Rusk, Texas, after which he 
operated a shop of his own in his native 
town, Troup, Texas, for three years, 
from there he went to the West Times 
in McLennon county, where he re- 
mained for three } r ears. He then conduc- 
ted a paper in Gtyizales county for 
six and a half years when he sold the 
paper and went to the Waco Times- 
Herald, remaining with that paper until 
the beginnng of the World War, when 
he became a government clerk at Camp 
McArthur. Later, he returned to the 
Times-Herald where he stayed until 
his health broke as the result of a motor- 
cycle accident in 1917 followed by 
complications. 

After a seven years’ fight for his life, 
Mr. Childer came to the New Era in 
Marfa but the following fall went to 
the El Paso Herald, returning in April, 
1926, to launch the Big Bend Sentinel, 
which he sold to Mr. Williams and now 
has bought back. — Elliott’s Truth. 


UNUSUAL OCCUPATIONS FOR 
DEAF 

Daniel Cadden is officer No. 41, and 
the only deaf member of the park force 
of Baltimore. He has been employed in 
Patterson Park for eighteen years and 
has a record for many arrests. 

Edgar C. Luther, of Hartford, is a 
genius with carving tools. During his 
spare time he carves various miniature 
articles from beach stones. Mr. Luther 
is neither a carver nor an engraver by 
trade, being one of Underwood Type- 
writer Works employees — an assembler 
we believe — so it speaks all the more for 
his ability with tools to be able to get 
out such delicate work, as anyone who 
attempted it can well understand. — The 
Frat. 

Rush Johnigan, the deaf detective an! 
night watchman of Coleman, Texas, 
seems to be one of those that keep the 
little wjestern city on the go. He is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
of that town. — The Lone Star. 

Charles F. Pence, of Wright, Minn . 
is driving the rchool bus that serves four 
school districts, in addition to his work 
on his farm. He says he gets along all 
right with the children and appreciates 
the responsibilities that go with each 
load in these days of reckless driving. — 
T he Frat. 

G. P. Webb, graduate of the Kentucky 
School is State Hunter and Trapper, 
operating in Umatilla County, Oregon. 
His work is to rid the county of wolves, 
bears, mountain lions and bob-cats that 


prey upon the flocks, and the elks and 
deer of the section. He learned to shoot 
in the Kentucky Mountains. — Ex. 


TWELVE-TOED MAN HELD ON 
CHARGE OF ROBBING 
DEAF-MUTE 

Although the proud possessor of 
tweive (12) toes — count ’em — Monero 
Young, 29-year old negro, of 1762 De- 
catur Street must take his chance with 
the Fulton County grand jury on a 
charge of highway robbery and unless he 
can furnish $500 bail, he must languish 
in jail pending the action of the investi- 
gating body. 

Monero was bound over Saturday in 
recorder’s court after he had been iden- 
tified by Forrest Hainen, a negro deaf- 
mute, of 343 Markham Street, as the 
highwayman who held him up a few 
nights ago on Butler Street and looted 
his pockets of $3. 

Forrest appeared at police head- 
quarters immediately after the hold-up 
and by gestures told Officer Guy Lindsey 
how he had been hit over the head 
knocked down and robbed of his $3 capi- 
tal. The next day he came back with 
another negro who informed the officers 
that “Twelve-Toed Young,” as he is 
known in Darktown, had been pointed 
out by the deaf-mute as the bold high- 
wayman. 

The twelve-toed party was soon in 
custody and was held without bond until 
ffie hearing Saturday afternoon. — Atlanta 
Journal. 


THE DEAF IN INDUSTRY 

In letters to the Editor, the Toledo 
News-Bee recently printed one from a 
reader who sent the editorial which ap- 
peared not long ago in the Chronicle un- 
der the above heading with these com- 
ments; “It is hoped some Toledo manu- 
facturing firms will take the trouble to 
read this article.” 

It is generally known there are cases 
where the deaf have been refused work 
by the Toledo concerns, especially since 
the enactment of that very beneficent 
workman’s compensation law. The trou- 
ble is that some manufactures (have 
taken it into their heads that the deaf 
are more liable to injury than the hear- 
ing. Most continue to employ the deaf 
freely, and we have heard of cases 
where they are given preference. 

All that the deaf ask in the industrial 
world is a fair field and this given, in 
five cases out of ten, they make good in 
competition with the hearing. 

Perhaps there is no force in the Uni- 
ted States that consists entirely of deaf 
linotype operators in one room as the 
one at the Rand-McNally Publishing Co., 
of Chicago. This company employs 10 
deaf men to operate its 10 machines and 
they are doing high-class work to the 
satisfaction of the company and are 
commanding high salaries. 

Intelligence, industry, interest, loyaltv 
and application are the qualities which 
play the best part in an employee. It 
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d*«* not take a long time to instruct a 
deaf man ar waman in what is to he 
dane. In many cases, pointing the work 
out is sufficient and ia almost aay work 
a brief explanatian is all that is neces- 
sary. This can be readily given m 
writing. Given a chance, the deaf make 
goad in many different lines of occupa- 
tion. — The Ohio Chronicle. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A DEAF 
MAN 

Arthur D. Bryant, a graduate of Ga!- 
laudet College in the Class of 1889, has 
reached the three-score and-ten mile- 
stone af life. To see his iron-gray hair, 
twinkling smile, and brisk step, you 
would not guess he was a day over 55 . 
Recently our good friend has been en- 
tertaining the students and the deaf of 
Washington, with reminiscences af his 
long life. He ha* led us all the way 
from Deerfield, Massachusetts, where he 
was born, down through the vista of 
years — through the Civil War and Indi- 
an wars, to the present time. At the 
close of the Civil War he saw the fol- 
lowing generals march down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at the head of their 
troops: Custer, Hooker, O. O. Howard, 
Logan, Meade and Sherman. Among the 
noted Indians he met and conversed with 
in signs were Chief Joseph, Chief Gall, 
Sitting Bull and Geonimo. Mr. Bryant 
lived only two blocks from Ford’s theatre 
at the time Lincoln was assassinated and 
although a mere boy at the time, he 
had a vivid recollection of the tragedy. 
Dr. Shedd, one of the physicians who 
attended Lincoln, was an uncle of Mr. 
Bryant's. 

In 1895, Mr. and Mrs. Bryant visited 
Washington and Lee University at Lex- 
ington, Va. They had heard that the 
office of Robert E. Lee had remained un- 
touched since the general left it and 
Mr. Bryant desired to get a picture of 
the office. He secured the picture and 
later presented a copy to one of the pro- 
fessors of the University. Two years 
ago while in the Confederate Museum ir 
Richmond Mr. Bryant was very much 
surprised to find his picture of the office 
in tii e same case with the .uniform of 
General Robert E. Lee. Among the con- 
federate generals thlat Mr. Bryant knew 
personally were Fitzhugh Lee and Long- 
street.— The Buff and Blue. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IDEA 

Some thirty or thirty-five years ago 
Francis D. Clarke, then Superintendent 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
started an agitation in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a national technical 
school for the deaf somewhere in the 
middle west. It aroused considerable 
discussion and was received with much 
favor. But nothing came out of it. 

It is extremely doubtful if the na- 
tional government could be induced to 
sponsor and support such a junior col- 
lege as is proposed. The past experi- 
ence of Gallaudet College is not encour- 
aging. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet met with 
great difficulties in establishing the Col- 
lege at the outset and for years fol- 
lowing it was hard task to get the nec- 
essary appropriations from Congress. , 
Even now the authorities of the College . 


find it no easy matter to secure funds to 
carry on the work of the College, much 
less to improve the equipment and ex- 
tend the sphere of usefulness. Congress 
will vote millions for the construction of 
battleships that will probably never see 
active service and that, in a few years, 
will probably be junked or sunk in tar- 
get practice; but somehow »hat same 
body balks at spending a few extra thou- 
sand to improve the education of the 
deaf youth of the land. Therefore, we 
are of the opinion that any attempt to 
induce Congress to establish and main- 
tain a national preparatory college for 
the deaf would have little chance of 
success. 

The most practicable way, we think, 
would be for the large state schools to 
plan the establishment of extension de- 
partments that would embody trios'- of 
the valuable features of the junior col- 
lege. The schools have the plants al- 
ready, and the additional expense of in- 
stalling a preparatory department would 
be comparatively small. An added ad- 
vantage of this solution of the problem 
would be that quite a number of deaf 
boys and girls who might never expect 
to enter Gallaudet from the excellent 
preparatory course thus provided. 

— Minnesota Companion. 
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CDe British Deaf times 

An i 1 1 tut rated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED IHANKLAKI) 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual »ub»cription — single copie* (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar hill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimtn 
copy. 

Cbt British Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND 


Weil-Seasoned 

Securities 

Shawinigan Water & Power.. 

4 l A% 

Shell-Union Oil 5% 

International Match 5% 

Central Arkansas Public 
Ser vice 5 % 

Oslo Gas & Electricity 

Works 5% 

National Dairy Products 

5Va% 

Dominican Republic 5 y 2 % 

North German Lloyd 6 % 

I own and offer 600 shares, 
(par value $ 25 ) 
Southern California Edison 
Company 6 % preferred 
stock 

at about $27 per share 
SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

18 West 107th St. 
Correspondent of 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO 
since 1909 


A Message to YOU ! 

While busy in earning a liveli- 
hood for yourself and for your 
family, are you giving some 
thought to the time when your 
capacity for work will be dimin- 
ished. and when you will want 
to take things easy in old age? 
The New England Mutual (Old- 
est Chartered Life Insurance 
Company in U. S.) offers you 
the most liberal policy contract 
possible. 

No discrimination against deaf- 
mutes. No charge for medical 
examination. 

My persona! service and helpful 
suggestions are offered to you. 
Disability beneffis, too, if you 
want it. 

You gain nothing by delay. For 
full information and list of pol- 
icy holders, address — 

MARCUS L. KENNER 

Special A treat 

200 West 1 nth St., N. Y. 




TOOLS WHICH QUALIFY STUDENTS 
— AS FUTURE SKILLED MECHANICS 



j.fl.FAY *' EOAN CO 


Train your Students on 
standard woodworking tools. 
These tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


Fay It Egan Manual Train- 
ing Equipment is used by all 
0* leading Colleges and 
Schools in the country. 


No. 5o6 Electric Ball Bearing 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF WHICH HAVE 
INSTALLED FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Fultrn, Missouri. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Talladega, Alabama. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Jacksonville, Illinois. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Flint, Michigan. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF A 

Newport News, Virginia. Jar 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Staunton, Virginia. 


No. 5 o Electric Ball Bearing 
Band Saw 


No. 5 og Electric Ball Bearing 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


No. 5 oo Electric Ball Bearing 
Variety Saw 


No. 490 Electric Ball Bearing 
Single Cylinder Surfacer 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
Typt D — Alternating Current 
Totally enclosed variable speed A. 
C. motor headstock and neve built- 
in control 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established ilao 

a 800-39*0 QakUy, 

Roberatoa Arc., Casesanati’ Ohi* 

WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 



Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing the Deaf for thirty-nine years. It 
has always improved and will continue to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
itself ; there is nothing like it in the world 
and its equipment is unequalled. To 
keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 
When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buff arid Blue 


a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 
of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
iu the world 

The Buff and Blue ii a literary publication 
containing short stories , essays, and verse, contri- 
buted by students and Alumni. The Athletics. 
Alumni and Local departments and the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity notes are of great interest to 
those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1 .50 a year. 



The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 


The American Annals of the Deaf (Washington, D. C.) 
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(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.'* 
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cA fBcry’s eAfCother 


"My motker ske s so good to mo, 

EfI Was good as I could be, 

I couldn’t be as good — no, sir! — 
Can’t any boy be good as ker ! ! 

Ske losses me wken I’m glad or sad; 
Ske loees me wken I’m good or bad; 
An, wkat’s a funniest tking, ske says 
Ske loces me wken sloe puniskes. 

F 

I 

I don t like ker to punisk me, — 

Tkat don’t kurt, — but it kurts to see 
Her cryin . — Nen I cry ; an nen 
We bofe cry an’ be good again. 

Ske los?es me wken ske cuts ’an sews 
My littl e cloak an Sunday clo’s ; 

An wken my Pa comes koine to tea, 
Ske lo^es kim most as muck as me. 

Ske lauglas an tell kim all I said 
An' grabs me up an pats my kead 
An I kug ker, an kug my Pa 
An’ loee kim purt’ nigk muck as Ma. 

‘James Whitcomb T^iley 
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